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This set of working papers on extended teacher education programs is 
intended to serve as background material for task force use. The tasic force 
will be composed of representatives from the University Teacher Education 
Committee, the College of Education Consortium, Colle^j faculty, and school 
districts. Section I describes the concerns of Oregon educators and reports in 
full the recommendiitions made by an ad hoc state committee and the Chancellor. 
Section II reviews teacher induction programs currently operating in the 
nation. Section III compares programs and recommends changes for our University 
of Oregon teacher education programs. The recommendations, like the three 
papers, are starting points. They are to be viewed as catalysts for discussions 
that lead to decisions--decisions about what teacher education will lOok like at 
our College of Education. 
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Section I 
Oregon Recommendations 

We as teacher educators in Oregon have an opportunity to provide a higher 
level of knowledge and proficiency tJ^an we now provide for beginning teachers in 
our state. If we choose, we can use this opportunity to become more involved 
than ever before in Oregon's K-12 schools. But we must act now if we are to 
design the best possible preservice education for teachers. We nust act now if 
we are to retain even the right to certify beginning teachers. 

Teacher educators in many other states no longer control entry into the pro- 
fession. Twenty states now mandate and administer examinations to check the 
competence of teacher education graduates. Four of these states also prescribe 
entry assistance programs dictating, with little teacher educator input, the 
specifics of induction. In these states certification is granted only after on- 
site assistance teams assess, train, and stamp their approval on the competence 
of the beginning teacher. 

In Oregon, our state educational agencies have not yet reduced our respon- 
sibility for educating beginning teachers. Instead, they are asking in firm 
tones thac we as teacher educators guarantee teachers a professional beginning 
by way of a rigorous preparation program that continues its support and educa- 
tion beyond the campus in a prolonged and planned on-the-job induction period. 

Responses to advocacy statements and recommendations from the Joint 
Committee on Teacher Education (and from the Chancellor's office) become our 
obligation. They can with vision become a challenge and an opportunity. 

More than three years hefore national task forces released their reports 
critical of education, et^ucators in Oregon heeded opinion polls that showed 
public dissatisfaction wiih the school system, with student and teacher perfor- 
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mance, and with related costs. A motion passed at the meeting of the Oregon 
State Board of Higher tducation, the Oregon Board of Educotion, and the Oregon 
Educational Coordinating Conmiission created an ad hoc committee made up of a 
member of each of those bodies plus a member of the Teacher standards and 
Practices Commission. Th^ motion required that the Joint Committee look into 
the matter of teacher training and "if it is perceived that there is a problem, 
to set up procedures for resolution of the difficulties" (The Final Report on 
the Joint Committee on Teacher Education, Toward Excellence in Oregon Education , 
February 1982, p. 4. This report is also known as the Joint Committee Report 
[JCR]). 

The Joint Committee on Teacher Edrcation (hereafter referred to as the 
Committee) advocated (A) strength for preservice teacher education through more 
rigorous programs of instruction; (B) strength through cooperation among univer- 
sities, colleges and school districts; and (C) strength through university/ 
school district assistance to beginning teachers. The Committee wrote detailed 
recommendations for preservi'^e professional development. In their recommen- 
dations the Committee (1) listed specific elements tnat should be incorporated 
into preservice programs; (2) asked that pretests of basic skills oe added to 
the multiple indicators now in use as admission requirements; and (3) recom- 
mended that different organizational models of preservice be Implemented and 
tested against comparable evaluative criteria. Among other requirements the 
Committee recommended that the preservice model provide *'an internship field 
experience ... in the first, or first and second, year{s} following licensure. 
The field experience should be in the ]ocai district with joint district/college 
supervision" (JCR, p. 13). Note: Because the Joint Commmittee Report is no 
longer available for distribution, the Committee's recommendations for preser- 



vice prograrns for teachers are reproduced in Appendix A. 

The Committee's proposals are forcefully supported in A Str a t eg ic Pla n for 
the Oregon State System uf Higher Education > 1983-87 addressed to the ci tizens 
of Oregon by Chancellor William E. Oavis and Special Assistant Lawrence C. 
Pierce. The "strategic plan" calls upon teacher educators in Oregon to improve 
teacher preparation in three way^ : (1) to recruit highly qualified high school 
and community college students; (2) to assure quality through high standards for 
entry to teacher education programs, through standards* checks during prepara- 
tion, and through demonstration of competence as a teacher in an ongoing school 
setting before exit from the programs; and (3) to develop, implement, and eva- 
luate programs that extend "beyond the traditional four years to allow for the 
strengthening of both the liberal arts and professional education components and 
the extension of field experience to include inauction into the teaching 
profession". Thf^ Chancellor's report recognized the Committee's "two years of 
discussion and consultation with citize^^^^ and representatives of the various 
organizations and agencies involved in teacher education . . (p. 24). 
(Recommendations 23, 24, and 25 of A Strategic Plan . . . , May 27, 1983.) 
Comments and recommendations from the Plan for "Improved Teacher Education*' are 
reproduced in Appendix B. 

The Committee met with personnel of Oregon education agencies to look at 
goals, standards, and projected needs. They listened and read. They '*spent an 
exceptional evening with Robert Howsam, a national leader in the field of 
improving teacher education," who conimended Oregon on its progress in improving 
education and "encouraged education leaders in Oregon to continue to help 
teaching achieve true professional status" (JCR, p. 5). 

To expand the dialogue on education issues, the Committee convened sixty 



Oregon educators in wot^kshops in Ja, Jary and May of 1981. Representatives from 
the College of Education attending the workshops included Richard Hersh, Fay 
Haisley, Nancy Isaacson as a group facilitator, and Diane Ounlap as facilitator 
for the Comrflittee. During the discussions at the workshops and consultations 
with state agency personnel, several concerns appeared again ana again. 

Oregon educators worried that our system of multiple levels of endorsements 
might be a continuum of licensure instead of learning and that our system of 
adding levels allows us to start the beginner with incomplete qualifications* 
Each set of educators criticized the other. People in the schools were con- 
cerned about college faculty not keeping up with what goes on in the field. 
College faculty feared that people in the field were not keeping up with signi- 
ficant changes in practice and learning theory. The issues of how to determine 
professional competence, of uniform requirements versus progrum flexibility, and 
of maintaining quality within available funds were also recurring themes in tne 
discussions. These were the problems the Committee found. (See Appendix C for 
a more detailed description of concerns pertaining to Oregon teacher education.) 

Consultation with Oregon educators and state agencies gave the Committee an 
understanding of educators' concerns. The Committee was then ready to move from 
dialogue to formulating "procedures for resolution of the difficulties" (JCR, p, 
4). They couched criteria in general advocacy statements and in specific recom- 
mendations for change. The Committee's advocacy statements and reconin*endations, 
supported by the Chancellor's Plan, are the starting points for our discussion 
and decisions. 

Advocacy Statements to Strengthen Preservice Programs for Teachers 
{from the Joint Committee Report, p. 11) 
Advocacy statements will be repeated, one at a time. Each will be followed 



by task force comments of where we are in relation to the Committee's expec- 
tations. 

Advocacy Statement A: "The delivery of teacher education must be 
strengthened further to provide rigorous, stimulating, relevant curricula and 
programs of instruction" (JCR, p. il). 

Members of the initial task force. Haisley, Kehl , and Gilbert**, believe that 

there is rigo*", stimulation, and relevance in our current programs. We need 

your help in providing specific examples of these qualities. 

Advocacy Statement B: "This strengthening must be based on cooperation 
among universities, colleges, and school districts in the (1} selection of can- 
didates, (2) program design, and (3) evaluation of outcomes'* (JCR, p. U). 

(B-l-a) Is there cooperation among universities in the selection of 

candidates? 

There is cooperation among teacher education institutions in gathering 
screening and admissions data. The computer data base and tracking system is an 
integral part of our element:try and secondary admissions at Oregon. Dick 
Rankin, who acts as consultant to our screening program, also coordinates a 
state-wioe data gathering project in screening and admissions sponsored by the 
State Board of Higher Education. 

(B-l-b; Is there coope* ^tion between the University of Oregon and school 
districts in the selection of candidates? 

The U of 0 Consortium of university and school district representatives 
approved of higher standards for admission to teacher education. School 
districts that hire teachers in the Resident Teacher Program select their 
teachers from applicants previously screened by clinical professors as qualified 
for entry to the Graduate School. 

(B-2-a) Is there cooperation among universities and colleges in program 
design? 
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To our knowledge, colleges and universities have not formdHy cooperated on 
teacher education program design. Each institution complies wit}i state 
standard?; hut within those standards, each designs its own fessional courses 
and Stfquenc3S, makes arrangements for cross^campus professional courses, and 
negotiates with school districts for field-experience settings. 

(B-2-b} Is there cooperation between the University of Oregon and school 
districts in program design? 

Ail teacher education prugram design changes are approved by the school 
district-university Consortium before implementation. The most apparent evi- 
dence of cooperation in carrying out program des1r:T is found in the appointments 
0^ two public school liaison supervisors who coordinate the many details -'>^ pla- 
cement, seminar, supervision, and evaluation that accompany the fitlc! experience 
components of the elemejitary program. Contacts between the University and 
school districts for field experience practicum settings, cooperating teacher 
supervision and liaison personnel are negotiated and approved by both parties* 
Liaison supervisors may inforr^aPy su*: est but ore not empowered to select 
classrooms that are certain to provide a climate in which practicum students 
will be able to integrate theory and practice. 

(B-3-a} Is there cooperatio.. among universities and colleges in evaluation 
of outcomes? 

Evaluation help is available from the Teaching Research Department the 
Oregon State System of higher Education. Recently, Del Schalock of Teaching 
Research assisted Leonard Vlahov with construction of the ^r<tervi^.ws Vlahov used 
in hi s Impact Study of ^valuation activities in the secondary program. Earlier, 
Schalock gave assistance in planning an evaluation of the Resid^^nt Teacher 
Program using a desig^ that compared perceived competence ratings o' two groups 
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of teachers at the end of their first and third years of teaching. 

An ad hoc coamittee on evaluation of outcomes was appointed by the State 
Board of Higher Education; but, when state funding for implementation of 
possible proposals was not available, the deans of the individual teacher educa- 
tion programs lessened their interest in a coo;,3rative effort on evaluation. 
Consequently, the cooperation on evaluation activities that exists is on an 
informal network basis. 

{B'3-b) Is there cooperation between the University of Oregon and 
and school districts in evaluation of outcomes? 

Evaluation of outcomes i$ shared in several ways between the University and 
school districts represented in the Consortium. Cooperating teachers share 
responsibility uith University supervisors for rating our students' skills at 
the middle and end of each field practicum. On request, district administrators 
ctt schools where graduates are teaching rate our graduates using instruments 
that list ccnpetencies (outcomes) that we expect our students to have achieved. 
Each year through arrangements between the instructor and school district eva- 
luation personnel, graduate students in program evaluation courses conduct eva- 
luation projects for school districts? 

Advocacy Statement C: "Along with strengthening teacher education procrams, 
we must provide a schooT"cl imate in which the new graduate can learn fco function 
effectively as a teacher. Too often new teachers find themselves on their own 
in attempting to apply what they have learned in college in the immediate 
reality of the classroom. The Joint Committee believes that there should be 
further strong links between college classrooms and school districts to assure 
integration of theory and practice. We also believe that systems must be 
strengthened to assist the beginning teacher" (OCR, p. 11). 

Do we provide a school climate in which the new graduate can learn to func- 
tion effectively as a teacfier? Do we assure that the graduates can integrate 
theory and practice? Do we have a system for assisting the beginning teacher? 
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Our responsibility stops now after a degree and a certificate have been 
awarded. Except for graduates who have opted to begin teaching as residents in 
the Resident Teacher Program, there is no planned induction program of support 
for our graduates as they begin their teaching career. 

Both the Committee and the Chancellor strongly recommmend that an on the job 
induction phase be an integral part of our precertification program. They 
intend that we as teacher educators will continue to educate our students in 
cooperative effort with school personnel during the induction phase. 

Summary of College of Education status in relation to the Joint Committee's 
advocacy statements in the Committee's introduction to Preservice Programs for 
Teachers on page 11. 

. There is no formal structure for cooperation among the faculties of the 
public and private teacher education institutions In Oregon on program design, 
and evaluation of outcomes. The cooperation that exists is through informal 
netwoik contact. A Committee appointed by the State System of Higher Education 
reviews candidate selection procedures and system-wide computer stored data. 

. There is input and approval from school district representatives in the 
Consortium on program components and evaluation of student outcomes. 

. There Is no formal arrangement for University input on school climate or 
school programs in districts joined with us in the Consortium. The input is one 
way. 

. There is no planned induction or system of support for every one of our 
graduates during their beginning year of teaching. 

. There is not sufficient comp iled evidence of rigcr, stimulation, and rele- 
vance in our current programs. 

The Joint Committee's Report follows the advocacy statements with detailed 



recwnmendations. 

Recommendations for Preservice Programs for Teachers 
(from the Joint Committee Report, pp. 11-13) 

The Committee made recommendations in four major areas: Professional 
OevelO[»nent— Preservice, Continued Professional Oevelo[»nent , School Climate and 
School Environment, and Coordination and Costs. Each recommendation includes 
implementing agency responsibility and proposed timeline. Those recommendations 
that pertain to preservice programs are found in Appendix A. 

The format used for the advocacy statements will again be used for the 
recommendations. Each will be repeated and each v;ill be followed by a 
task force description of where we are in relation to the expectations. When 
recommendations from both the committee and the Chancellor's Office are similar, 
each will be noted. Those from the Chancellor's Plan are in italics. 

In the first of three recommendations, the Committee lists specific elements 
that should be incorporated into preservice programs. 
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CofTtfnittee Recommendation 1: 

Preservice teacher education programs shall be structured to 
incorporate the following progratn elements : 

a. liberal arts education as the basis for teacher education; 

b. breadth and depth in subject area; 

c. knowledge and understanding of child development; 

d. knowledge and understanding) of the teaching-learning process; 

e. teaching skills, such as classroom management and assessment of 
student achievement; 

f. demonstrated ability to use knowledge and skills for effective 
teaching in a classroom with a full contingent of students over 
an extended period of time. 

Implementing Agency . Board of Higher Education, in cooperation with 
public and independent teacher education programs and Teachers 
Standards and Practices Cotranission. By Jure 198 4 (JCR, pp. 11 and 12). 



1 . Elements in University of Oregon Current Preservice Teacher Education 
Programs 

Secondary (STEP) Elementary (TEEM) 

(a) Lit>era1 arts education as the basis for teacher education . 
A general studies component is required of all undergraduate students 
seeking a baccalaureaue degree at the University. 



This requirement includes basic 
courses of 6 credit hours in 
English, 3 in health plus 36 to 
48 hours of group requirements 
distributed across three groups: 
Arts and Letters, Social Sciences, 
and Sciences. Thus secondary 
{Secondary continued on next p^ge.) 



Students who major in elementary 
education are required to complete 
36 hours of work in the area of 
Arts & Letters, Science or Social 
Science and 18 in each of the other 
two for a total of 72 liberal arts 
credit hours* 
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education students majoring in the 
College of Arts and Science will 
have 57 hours in liberal arts educa- 
tion. These students will take 
additional liberal arts hours in 
their subject area majors. Students 
majoring in Art, Health, Physical 
Education, or Music will have 45 of 
186 hours in liberal arts education, 
(b) Breadth and dep t h jj sub ject ajr ea . 
Secondary students major in one of 
the subject areas in which they 
intend to teach. These majors 
account for approximately one-third 
of 62 of the 186 hou^s reauired for 
graduation. While the total hours 
varies, a significant portion, at 
least 2< hours, must be upper 
division. Requirements for certi- 
fication in an endorsement (subject 
area) assure a balance and breadth 
in a major area of preparation. 



The generalized training needed by 
elementary teachers has tended to 
reduce an emphasis on in-depth subject 
knowledge. Students major in 
elementary education. They have a 
minor (36 hours) in a liberal arts 
area. The other 36 hours may be 
dispersed over a wide range of courses 
and not general 1> provide for in-depth 
knowledge or sequencing. The new 
U of 0 graduate requirement for 
clusters (3 term sequences) in each 
of two areas will assist in better 
course sequencing and the development 
of in-depth knowledge in those areas, 
(c) Knowledge and understanding of child development . 
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Student:* are required to take a three-credit course, EdPsy 321 Human 
Development and Group Processes. This Educational Psychology course includes; an 
examination of ^uman development processes from conception to early adulthood 
with special attention to implications for teachers. 

(d) Knowledge and understanding of_ the teaching learning process . 

The current programs require EdPsy 322-Human Learning and Education which 
includes an assessment component. Courses frequently focus on both teaching and 
learning processes skills, at the same time they focus on teaching. 

(e) Teaciiing sk i J 1 s such as classroom management and assessment of learni n g. 
Secondary education students take Elementary students take CI337 - 

at least 18 hours of courses that Teaching Strategies I, CI338 - 

include Introduction to Teaching, Teaching Strategies II, and methods 

Media, Reading and Writing, Teaching courses in areas such as PE, Art, 
Strategies, and Subject Area Methods. Music, Reading, Math, and Language 
Of these courses four include Simula- Arts. The Classroom Management 
tion and micro teaching or a concur- course, CI340, is a strong program 
rent practicum in the public school component. The 3 credit class intro- 
classroom. duced in 1978 has received high ratings 

from students. 

(f ) Demonstrated ability to use knowledge and skills for effective teaching 
in the classroom with a^ f u 1 1 contingent of students over an extnnded period of 
time . 

Students have two three-credit Elementary graduates spend a minimum 

practica prior to full-time student of 841 hours in schools of which 660 
teaching. Ouring BacU three-credit are closely supervised. The program 
practicum, students spend nine hours includes at least one practicum of 3 
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per week for a quarter in a class- credit hours (9 hours per week 81 
room. Responsibility varies from hours) in schools prior to program 

one-on-one teaching to large-group admission, two terms of 9 weeks each 
instruction. The 15-credit, full- of half-day classroom experience 
day student teaching for one quarter under close supervision and with 
places students in a public school competency checks (180 hours per term) 

classroom on a full-time basis for and a student teaching tenn of 10 
9 to 11 weeks. During this period weeks (400 hours) also closely 
students assume responsibility for supervised by cooperating teachers 
the full contingency of students in and university supervisors, 
three classrooms with support and 
supervision from both cooperating 
teachers in the schools and 
university supervisors. 

Summary of College of Education Program status in relation to the Joint 
Committee's Recommendation 1^ of Preservice Programs fcr Teachers (OCR, pp. 11, 
12): 

. Both the secondary and elementary programs include coursework and prac- 
ticum experiences that incorporate the elements listed in Recommendation U 

. The allocations of credit hours to ensure breadth and depth of knowledge in 
Arts and Sciences subject areas, and Professional studies need to be addressed. 

. We need to examine (a) the integration between knowledge and understanding 
of child development and knowledge and understanding of the teaching-learning 
process, (b) the integration among knowledge and understanding of the teaching- 
learning process (methods courses) taught in Allied Professional Schools and in 
the College of Education, and (c) the transfer of learning from professional 
studies to classroom use as a student teacher and as a first year teacher. 
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Committee Recommendation 2: 

Pre-test of basK sk i 11 s should be required prior to admission to 
teacher preservice programs in a^ition to existing mul tipTe 
i ndicators now in use. 

Most program admission requirements in our colleges now include 
good multiple indicators of capability and performance; our 
recommendation is to add a good pretest of basic skills to the 
existing requirements. 

Implementing Agency . Board of Higher Education, in cooperation 
with public and independent teacher education programs and Teacher 
Standards and Practices Cormnisslon. June 1983 (OCR, p, 12). 

R^crTT^ n dation 24. The quality of all 
jyaduatcs fvon teccher preparation 
programs in the State Systcti inctitu^ 
tiottis akould be asGUi*sd thvou(jh high 
standards for entry to these pro^rama, 
inaluding proficicnay in the basia 
ekilla of reading, v^'itinq. reasoning}, 
and nath^.maticz : lejznea quality 
assuvr<>i'^e ohcckz at various stages of 
tha prcpatK^iicn program uith a cofmit- 
mcnt to rc:nOV\Kg studoits from the 
program vho do r.ot meet the ^tzyidards 
specified; and insiotfince tliat anyone 
graduating frofn these programs cfid being 
recomcnded as a teacher in Oregon has 
dcmon^-^t rated in an ongoing school setting 
his or her cornpetencc as a teacher. 

(from the Chancellor's Plan, p. 24) 



The screening procedures of both the secondary and elementary programs allow 
the delay of full admission until designated faculty can predict from the 
applicant's demonstrated commitment and ability a high probability of success in 
the teacher preparation program and success as a professional in school 
classrooms. 

Tighter secondary admission standards introduced in 1980-81 *'cut out the 
bottom 20 percent that used to come into the Program and improved student 
morale" (from Leonard Vlahov's Impact Study, 1983, p. 25). Standards include a 
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GPA of 2.5 or higher; the ability to speak and communicate effectively; passing 
scores on math, reading, and writing tests; the successful completion of Bl^^ck I 
- ESCAPE Practicum and Introduction to Teaching courses, and a recommendation 
from an endorsement advisor. The endorsement for entry into the Secondary 
Teacher Education Program (STEP) Ts written by the student's cross-campus sub- 
ject area advisor. A STEP admission team determines the student's eliqibllity 
based on the student's profile. 

Admission standards used since 1978 for the elementary program. Training 
Elementary Educators for Malnstreaming (TEEM), Include a GPA of 2.E or higher, 
passing scores on reading, math, and composition, and structured interviews by 
two faculty members before conditional admission is granted. Successful comple- 
tion of Professional Term I courses and Teaching Practicum I advances the stu- 
dent to full admission status. 

Judy Dunn's analysis of computer-stored data sKoy*% that TEEM applicants from 
Spring 1978 through Fall 1980 have an average GPA of 3.11 for the 228 admitted 
and an average of 2.76 for the 100 denied admission. The scores on the McGraw 
Hill college level reading test averaged at tht? 75th percentile for adiritted 
students. For those denied, the average percentile was 53.04. McGraw Hill math 
percentile average for admitted students was 64.68; for denied, 36.88. Writing 
test scores on a scale of 1 to 10 were 6.29 for admitted and 5.39 for denied 
(data from Judy Dunn's dissertation, 1982). 

At the request of the Oregon State Board of Higher Education, 1980 TEEM 
students took the National Teacher Exam. The result was a scaled score mean of 
669 and percentile rank of 78 for TEEM students compared with a national scaled 
score mean of 595 and a percentile rank of 44. This fall, 1983, both elementary 
and secondary students will be asked to take the new Educational Testing Service 
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professional excuinatTons* Our students' scores will be used for validation 
purposes In a comparison study of the new ETS test and our current procedures* 
A request Iit:s been made to other state and private institutions for involvement 
in the project and TSPC has agreed to pay $2,000 toward the costs* 

A comprehensive set of screening data on both elementary and secondary stu- 
dents H being stored in a computer bank with the help of Judy Dunn, Dick 
Rankin, and graduate students* Resea^'chers can use these and screening data 
from other Oregon colleges to compare characteristics of students admitted with 
Iheir Subsequent levrl of success in teaching* If we could determine which 
selection criteria have highest correlations with competence as teacher, we 
could contribute to a needed research base for admission standards. 

Sunima ry of CoKc^e of Education status in relation to the Joint Committee's 
Recom^nendation 2 of Preservice Programs for Teachers (JCR , p* 12): 

* Our admission requirements go heyond the Committee's Recommendation 2 and 
the Chancellor's Recommendation 24> The high admission s'^andards now operating 
in the College cf education at the University of Oregon ensure the quality of 
incominy students* 

* Procedures delay full admission until success as <3 teacher can be 
predicted* 

* Data 3how that vur students are acadeii:ical ly qualified* 

* Computer-stored c^ata frop our applicants and from applicants at other 
Oregon colleges are available for eval'j<*tion of admission procedure 
effectiveness* 

* We have initiated a validation study of current entry skill tests (CAT) 
with the ne*; ETS test (PPST)* Three hundred elementary and secondary students 
from state and private colleges will participate* Costs will be shared by TSPC; 
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ETS; and College of Education* Analysis will be undertaken by Oick Rankin, Judy 
Ounn and Fay Halsley* 



Corranittee Recommendation 3: 

£ first step, demonstration projects testing d iffere nt organizational 
and'^curricular model s of preservice should bje implemented and tested 
against comparable evaTilative criterTT i 

Thess demonstration projects should fneet several rigorous standards* 
They should be evaluated on the basis of identified performance criteria* 
They should reflect the research on school and teacher e^^ects, and 
the developing research on teacher education* The projects should 
match design of each program to the eventual type of placement of 
teacher candidates* The projects should model effective pedagogical 
practices both within the program and for teachers in schools* The 
projects should use existing resources optimally* 

The following program aspects should be addressed among the various 
demonstration projects: 

a* The preferred preservice sequence(s} for Oregon should be 
established, i*e*, 4-year, 5-year, or x-year programs; 

b* Extensive practicum/internship experience should be provided in 
the local district with joint district and college supervision; 

c* The combined teacher education outcomes of the basic and 

standard teaching certificates should be included as part of 
preservice; and 

d* An internship field experience should be included in the first, 
or first and second, year(s} following licensure. The field 
experience should be in the local district with joint district/ 
college supervision* 

The demonstration projects should be carefully monitored and evaluated, 
and the results should serve as the basis fo'' future program design 
for Oregon* 

By suggesting demonstration projects instead of immediate full-scale 
change, it is our intent to suggest careful scrutir^y of different 
approaches before making changes in Oregon's system of teacher education* 
While we have heard suggestions ranging from compacting all education 
into a four'-year program to extending the current models to six-plus 
years, we believe that no decision can be made for Oregon teacher 
education until we have cori^parabN evaluative data. It Is also important 
to understand, however, that we view the demonstration projects as only 
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a first step which must he accomplished to provide a basis for further 
consensual development* 

Certification requirements will need to be adjusted so participants 
in the demonstration projects are not penalized for participation* 

Implementing Agency * Board of Higher Education, in cooperation 
with Teacher Standards and Practices Commission, local school 
districts and consortia, and public and independent teacher education 
programs* Design by Ju?y 1983* Evaluation completed by December 1986 
(JCR, pp* 12 and 13)* 



RecQfr ^ Kendction 2$* Progrcons to train 
clerstentary and secondcinf teachers 
should be extended beyond the tradi^ 
tio/\^! four ijears to allo-j for the 
string thaiiiig of both the liberal arts 
and pi*ofvszio}ial edwjaticn components 
and tf:c C2:ten:^ioK of field ^?;:poKe^;<7e^^ 
to include ind-A^tion into the teaching 
prcfrocion. rn-s in^^tttutiono ave 
currently i'^ivolved in developing and 
imple^^enti^g extended derr.onstration 
pvojvaxs tcQti*'^ various ovgcnizational 
and euvricular Ktodels, These pvogvans 
uill he cai'efully evaluated as to both 
effectiveness crzd coot and then refined 
and implemented on a larger scale as 
resources becor:g available^ 

(from th e Chancello r's Plan* pp. 24*25) 



We have work to do* The Corranittee recommends we design, develop, implement, 
and evarjate (on 'Lne basis of identified criteria) model preservice programs* 
The mo'lel programs are to reflect research on school and teacher effects and 
developing research on essential knowledge for beginning teachers* The model 
programs are to use existing resources optimally as they support beginning 
teachers through internship-induction year(s) during which time we, as teacher 
educators, are to demonstrate effective pedagogical practices for beginning 
teachers and other teachers in the schools* 

The College of Education response will be made after input, discussion and 
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deliberation by an extended task force* 
Oregon Recomngndations and Nat ional Trends 

The Oregon recotnmendations correspond with national trends that cannot be 
ignored; on-the-job attention to first year teachers is in demand and 3 common 
body of professional knowledge seems within reach* 

Some colleges and universities have incorporated internships in five year 
programs* These include cooperative university/school district supervision, 
seminars concurrent with teaching, and pre-intern and post-intern advanced cour- 
ses* 

Some states are mandating on-the-job entry-year assistance (pe'^formance- 
based certification)* These states with the help of public school personnel are 
moving faster than the colleges to implement first-year teacher programs* (See 
Section II of this report*) 

The Committee's emphasis on research-based teacher education corresponds 
with literature that tells us we Cdn now base teacher edi*cation on a common body 
of professional knowlejge* The American Association ov Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE) recently published its long-awaited report , E ducating a 
P rofession ^: Profile of a Beginning Teacher , edited by David Smith* The publi- 
cation is a culmination of work that began with the AACTE bicentennial report on 
the profession of teaching edited by Howsam, Corrigan, Denemark, and Nash in 
1976* The 1983 "Profile" outlines standards for beginning teacher competencies 
and characteristics as well as standards for teacher educator programs to ensure 
them* 

Lakin and Reynolds have most recently edited and published their ten 
clusters of capability for teachers under the heading of "A Model for a Common 
Professional Culture and a Common Body of Teacher-Training Activities" in the 
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March-April 1983 Jo urnai of Teacher Educ p ^-ion, pp. 14, 15. In the sam'^ *irtic1e, 
Lakin and Reynolds informs us that thirty resource units, each dev^,loped by one 
or more nationally known Sjjecial ists , are available from AACTE. They write, 
"The largest part of c=ich unit is the review of the knowledge bas-^* which inclu- 
des tnain definitional elements and a summary of the weK-estcblished prir^iples 
(for teachers) in the area." They also note^ "The re*^ ce units are intended 
strictly to serve the needs of teacher educators. They are neither textbooks 
nor instructional modules; rather, they are a means of communication among 
teacher educators about knowledge dnd skills that contemporary schools demand of 
the teachers they prepare" (p. 16). 

The AACTE Profile oJF A Beginning Teacher is available for our use anJ AAcTE 
resource units are available in our Dean*s Grant Collection. 

Descriptions and models of five-year programs under the aegis of 
colleges/universities and descriptions of state and district-run entry-year 
assistance programs are 1n ihe second section of this task force report. The 
third section contains a comparison of programs, analyses of the effects of 
state and college induction programs, a review of our r.urrent secondary and ele- 
meijtary programs and a proposed University of Oregon induction model. 

Additional recommendations for improving the quality of teecher education in 
Oregon are available for your perusal in Appendix F. 
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Section II 

University-Based and State-Mandated Induction Programs 

"No other important profession is so careless about the induction of its new 
members." That sharp criticism of educators made by O.W. Hunt in 1968 may soon 
be invalid. 

The profession is paying more attention to its beginners today than ever 
before. Progress is evident: a few colleges and universities now include 
internships in their extended teacher education programs; many beginning 
teachers now receive help from state-mandated entry-assistance teams; and some 
teacher educators and state agencies, including Oregon, recommend that induction 
be a required part of teacher education. 

This section of the report on extended teacher education includes (1) state- 
ments advocating extended teacher education to include induction, (2) descrip- 
tions of five-year programs that include internship-induction under cooperative 
school district and university supervision, and (3) descriptions of state- 
mandated programs for first-year teachers. The common elem^-nts of each will be 
listed so comparisons can be made. Positive effects and problems will be noted 
so that judgments can be made. The information is intended to be used in 
discussion and decisions about the what and the how of implementing Recommen* 
dation 3 of the Joint Committee Report and Recommendation 25 of the Chancellor's 
Report. (See Section I.) 

Advocates of Extended Teacher Education Time 

Though there tias been no organized, concerted call for extended teacher edu* 
cation under the aegis of universities and colleges, teacher educators have been 
recommending more time for preservice preparation for almost a decade. A chro- 
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nology of advocacy begins in this report with Morris Cogan*s recommendation in 
1975 and includes Oregon*s Chancellor William E. Davis's 1983 recommendation 
that progr^ims to train elementary and secondary teachers **be extended beyond the 
traditional four years.** 

In 1975 Morris Cogan, father of clinical supervision, recommended three full 
years of post-baccalaureate study ^ supervised practice, and supervised 
internship .* 

In 1976 the AACTE Commission on Education for the Profession of Teaching 
{Howsam et al . } recommended fi ve-j^ear initial teacher preparation program com- 
bining the bachelor and mdster*s degree, plus a sjxth year of supervised 
internship .* 

In 1978 Richard Hersh, Associate Provost University of Oregon, envisioned 
seven years^ five years of col lege or university education which includes some 
form of a^ one-year internship pi us two years of on-the-job supervision . One 
fixed requirement would be the need for public schools and higher education to 
share in the instruction and supervision of the internship. Temporary cer- 
tification only would be granted to those who successfully complete the intern 
year. Such a certificate would allow one to search for a first year teaching 
position. A Master*s degree could be awarded after the completion of both an 
intern year and the equivalent of two full-time summers on an accredited college 
or university campus (Hersh, 1978). 

In 1979 8.0. Smith and Stuart Silberman proposed first, a bachelor's degree 
with an academic major and other academics to support a study of pedagogy; then 

*The asterisk indicates the reference is taken from Denemark and Nutter 
(1980). Underscoring for emphasis added by the writers of this report. 
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a_ two-year master' s degree program In education with continuing assistance from 
the education unit during the f i rst year of employment * * 

In 1979 T.E. Bell, then Utah Commissioner of Higher Education, said: 
Everything gets makeshift treatment when we try to offer to 
young people a basic liberal education, a subject matter 
speciality in a chosen field of concentration, a working 
knowledge of educational psychology, methods, and student 
teaching experience, all in four years of college.* 
In 1980 Oenemark and Nutter concluded that ^he profession is backward in not 
taking the step to extend preparation beyond four years, by determining the 
number of studies and amount of time on the bas:s of the profession's require- 
ments rather than traditional institutional patterns. 

Accordingly, we recommend a six-year program of initial teacher 
preparation--five years of campus-based^ but field-oriented, 
preparation fol lowed b;^ a^ sixth year of supervise d internship 
with provision for fol low-up of beginning teachers in thei r 
first year of regular employment. * 
In ig_8 2 Theodore Kaltsounis, Associate Dean of the University of Washington 
School of Education, suggested to the School Council of Deans and Directors of 
Education in the state of Washington that all students who want to be teachers 
major in one of the disciplines with admission to a certification program post- 
poned until 80 or 85 percent of the major is completed. Further, Kaltsounis 
said (paraphrased here): Admit only students from the top 50 percent of the 
university or college population. Make it possible to complete the cer- 
tification program in four years with careful planning, or continue through a 
ful 1 fifth year, a^ fjexi ble certification program that overlaps between the 
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fourth a n d fi/th year . To enlarge a high quality pool to draw from, encourage 
top students who hold the bachelor's degree to enter the program. 

Kaltsounis advised that the certification program develop clear standards 
and vigorously pursue ways to assure that standards are reached, that standards 
include the why for the what — the theory behind the practice, and that super- 
visors of student teachers be paid so volunteers need not be accepted 
(Kaltsounis, 1982). 

In Hay 1983 Wi 1 1 iam E. Davis, Chancellor of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, recommended that programs to train elementary and secondary 
teachers be extended beyond the traditional four years to al low for the 
strengthening of both the 1 ibera ^ arts and professional education components and 
the extension of field experiences to incl ude induction into the teaching 
profession (Davis and Pierce, 1983). 

The above citations were selected because the writers recommended extended 
time for teacher education. In that respect they range from the statement that 
"everything gets makeshift treatment*' when we try to prepare teachers in four 
years t£ recommendations for six and seven years of time to educate and to 
follow intern teachers into the schools for induction help. 

All but Bell and Kaltsounis recommended supervised induct ion—on-the- job 
assistance— as a part of the university/college responsibility in an extended 
program. 

Other elements of extended programs mentioned are the need to strengthen 
both the liberal arts and professional components, the need to develop and to 
vigorously pursue standards that include the theory behind the practice, and the 
need to share with public schools the instruction and supervision of the 
interns. These are cornmon elements in literature proposing that teacher educa- 
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t1on programs be extended. 

Predicted Effects of Extended Teacher Education 

The predicted effects of implementing teacher education programs that make 
greater demands in both time and rigor range from increased respect to a shor- 
tage of able students. 

Richard Her:h predicts positive consequences from a longer, more rigorous 
program: (1) increased respect from the teachers educated under the plan and 
from the profession and the public; (2) less later inservice required to correct 
training deficits; (3) a united front among teacher education, school systems, 
and professional organizations working to educate beginning professionals; and 
(4) opportunities for improving school conditions through such a united front. 
There would be added costs, says Hersh, but "the results are more than worth the 
costs'' (p. 10). 

Schlecty and Vance (1981) write, *'If teacher education becomes more rigorous 
and demanding, it seems likely that many of the most academically able teachers 
who now enter teaching will choose not to do so— simply because, with the same 
effort and commitment, they can get more of what society has to offer from other 
occupations" (p» 112). 

Benderson (1982) suggests that the opposite is true: "Lowered standards 
over the last decade have been met with continued falling enrollments. In 
1972, education schools produced 314,254 graduates--an all time high. By 1978, 
the numbe*" had fallen to 190,266." Benderson quotes Frederick J. McDonald who 
advised that it may be time to try the opposite approach: "People are afraid to 
take the risk, but where programs have raised their standards, there's usiver 
been an instance where a program has failed" (p. 19). 

The loss of students is one problem predicted by advocates of extended, more 
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rigorous programs. Another predicted problem is the difficulty of working with 
field personnel, even more closely than at present and for a longer period of 
time, Gallegos (1981) warns those who plan collaborative training arrangements 
vith practitioners in school settings: "It is one thing to talk about colla- 
t^orative endeavors and quite another to plan, implement, and maintain them" (p. 
4). Added cocts is a third predicted problem {Hersh, 1978). 

Are the predicted effects accurate? Positive and negative effects of 
program changes can be predicted, but real effects are not known until changes 
have been Implemented, practiced, and evalua^'ed over a period of time. In order 
to examine the effects of extended programs, this task force looked fo;* such 
programs. 

Extended Teacher Education Programs in Practice in 1983 
Only three programs that fit our criteria were found. Two of the three 
programs have been in practice for a decade — Austin College in Sherman, Texas, 
since 1972, and the University of New Hampshire in Durham, New Hampshire since 
1974. The third program began with the 1981-82 school year at the University of 
Kansas in Lawrence, Kansas. (A fourth will begin at the University of Florida 
in 1984.) 

The criteria u$ed to search for extended models were these: (1) the program 
extends beyond four years and is usually described as a five-year program; (2) 
certification is based on completion of the program; {3} supervised undergra- 
duat? field experiences are required prior to graduate credit internship; and 
(4) the program prepares both elementary and secondary teachers. 

Information about each program was taken from an article written by 
person(s) involved with the program. Data, including the pros and cons as 
described in the literature, were recorded on a chart format to enable easier 
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comparison of program structures. The chart-model was then sent to the author 
at the institution and information was corrected and approved by the person cre- 
dited on the chart. (See Appendix D.) 

Austin College in Sherman, Texas implemented its five-year certification and 
Master of Arts degree program in 1972. Students, faculty, and consultants 
designed a program that *'can change to meet the demands of a changing society." 
The emphasis on change re3ulted in a non-traditional teacher education program. 
The Program Is based on strong liberal arts undergraduate studies, is devalop* 
mental and flexible, and is arranged to provide the student with continual 
field-based experiences from the start of the freshman year. 

Students wiio need more assistance complete their student teaching during 
year five. Students who are judged ready become paid interns with minimal 
assistance all day for one semester or for half-days all year. During the fifth 
year and summers, students also enroll in graduate courses such as multi- 
endorsements and research methods. Courses may also be taken in other 
departments. 

The Program has high admission standards, many one-to-one faculty-student 
hours, early school experience, and support in the first years of teaching. 
Disadvantages are high costs and extra length of time needed for continuous 
collaboration with practicing teachers and cooperating school districts 
{Stelnacher, 1979). Specifics of the Austin College Program can be found in 
Figure 1 and Appendix D. 

The University of Ne w Hampshire in Durham began a five year, integrated 
undergraduate-graduate course of study in 1973-74. The Program emphasizes a 
strong liberal arts education and students complete a bachelor's degree at the 
end of their fourth year. Although education courses overlap the third, fourth. 
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and fifth years, there are no undergraduate majors in education. The fifth year 
includes both pre-intern and post-intern summer courses and a full internship 
school year with supervision by public school and university personnel. The 
Program ensures (1) that students who enter Phase III, year five, of the pro- 
fessional program will have had a strong academic major and a broad liberal edu- 
cation; {2} that students will have close advising and flexibility in content 
and sequence choices during all three phases of the program and specialization 
choices during Phase III; and (3) that students will be assisted in the integra- 
tion of theory and practice during the seminars and the intensive supervision in 
the full year of internship. 

The close advising, flexibility, and intern supervision result in added 
labor-intensive costs, scheduling problems, and concern about qualifications of 
field professionals as teacher educators. But the rewards for the academically 
qualified and committed students who have paid more for their education both in 
time and tuition are the ninety percent assurance of obtaining a teaching posi- 
tion and the professional skill and confidence to remain in teaching. There are 
few dropouts (Andrew, 1981). Specifics of the University of New Hampshire 
Program can be found in Figure 2 and Appendix D. 

In 1981-82, The U niversity of Kr^nsas at Lawrence moved to a five-year 
program that facilitates gradual induction into the profession with early obser- 
vation and participation in classroo*ns , student teaching during the first six to 
eight weeks of the fifth year, course work on campus during the next thirteen 
weeks, and internship during the third and final certification requirement of 
the five-year program, development of the program focused on the field 
experiences and the need to relat*' theory to practice (Scannell and Guenther, 
1981 and from unpublished course descriptions). 
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Figure I. EXTENIED TEACHER PREPARATION REftUIRED FDR IMTIAL CERTOTCATIOlfl— OBJBCTIVES, STHOCTORE, PROS, CONS 
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Figure 2. EXTENDED TEACHER PREPARAHOH MWIRED R)R INITIAL CERHITCAHON^BJBCTIVES> STRUCTOEE, PRDS> CO»S 
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progran, developed by committees Pol- 
and approved by the faculty? are 
considered ^neric to "safe pro- 
fessional practice," They represent 
what every teacher should know or be 
able to do to function safely and effectively 
with students regardless of grade level or 
subject area. 

Source: ScanncH and Cuenther, "The Development of an Extended 
Program*' in JTE « January and Februarj'f 19^*1; and from program materials 
given to Dean Gilberts by Dean Scannell. Corrected and approved by Lei 
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The Kansas Program includes less fleribiUty in course sequence and 
undergraduate hours In education courses than the Austin College and New 
Hampshire Prograr^s. Moving student teaching to the early part of year five 
means that more liberal arts and teaching field content courses can be taken 
during the first four years of college. Kansas has not yet graduated five year 
students. Specifics of the University of Kansas Program can be found in Figure 
3 and Appendix D. 

The University o f Florida's Proteach Program, to begin in 1984, will include 
broader study in general education, in disciplines undergirding education and in 
academic specialization. Professional studies will include foundational stu- 
dies, teaching knowledge and skills, and clinical and laboratory studies. The 
knowledge and skills from the Florida Beginning Teacher Program will be 
integrated into the University's five-year program ( Proteach . A brochure pre- 
pared by the University of Florici-- College of Education). 
Cofmion El_ ements — Positive Effects of Fi ve - Yaar Programs in Practice 

{See Figure 4, descriptions, and Appendix D for sources of comments.) 

Gp a]- _ based Programs . Although these brief descriptions focused more on 
program structure than on goals, each campus-based program moved into structure 
and content from reviewed or nowly stated goals. 

The Austin College Program stresses personalized teachrr preparation in a 
program that can change with a changing world. The University of New Hampshire 
strives to develop cooperative and parity relationships between field and 
collecje professionals, effective personal teaching styles^ and leaders who can 
exhibit self-improvement skills, help colleagues improve, ^^d initiate 
appropriate curriculum change. 

The University of Kansas developed goals in the context of "safe 



Figure 4* POSITIVE EFFECTS OF FIVE YEAR PROGRAMS IN PRACTICE 
as described by persons involved, respectively, with programs 
at Austin College, University of Kansas, University of New Hampshire 
(See charts in Appendix for data source*) 



* A stronQ liberal arts education A NH 

* Qualified, committed students NH 

* Clr^^e advising, extended personal contact A NH^ 

* Flexibility of procJ^ A NH^ 

* Continuous field experiences A NH 

* Gradual induction in varied type/size field-settings j< 
Internship A K NH 

* Intensive supervision and guidance NH 

* Integrating theory with practice A Ji 

* Monitoring by faculty and top-notch field-teachers A 

* Coordinating campus program with field experiences J< 

* High employment rate Graduates demand A NH 

* Top evaluation from principls in 1- through 5-year 
follow-up A 

* Few drop-outs from teaching NH 



Note: Authors who are not writing to a prescribed outline or set of questions 
emphasize different aspects of their programs* The absence of an institution's 
name in connection with a :^ositive effect does not imply that the effect might 
not also be true of that nstitution's program* Also note that Kansas has not 
yet taken students through year five of their program* 
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professional practice," that Is, what every teacher should know or be able to do 
to function safely and effectively with students. Each goal was translated into 
a series of objectives that express generic expectations for every teacher 
regardless of grdde level or subject area. And the University of Florida began 
the redesign of their four year program with these questions: What should 
beginning teachers know? What should beginning teachers be able to do? What 
kind of p?;rsons should beginning teachers be? 

Stro^.^er liberal arts education . Two of the three programs require students 
to concentrate on a liberal arts degree program before applying to the teacher 
certification program. The few undergraduate education credits earned can be 
applied to a liberal arts degree and students who decide not to continue in 
teacher education can conplete the liberal arts degree without loss of time. 

Extended field experience . Fach five-year program prescribes undergraduate 
and graduate field experience that includes a greater variety of contacts and a 
deeper involvement than dre possible in a four-year program. Induction is gra- 
dual and continuous. Benefits from extended field experiences are extended per- 
sonal contact, intensive supervision, and closer coordination between campus 
courses and field experiences. 

Integrating theory with practice . Each program description mentions the tie 
between theory and practice and the close coordination between carr^^us courses 
and field experiences. Scannell and Guenther of Kansas (1981) recorrmiended : 
"The relation of theory to practice in the program should be obvious and 
understandable by all" {p. 9). And at the University of Florida, faculty com- 
mittees have compiled a romprehensive explicanion of theories and research to 
support practices in generic operations teachers perform — diagnosis, instruc- 
tional planning, ODservation, instructional managing, observing, and interper- 
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sonal reldtlng. 

Qualified and comniitted students . A study by Andrew (1983) shows that stu- 
dents who cho^e to enter the New Hampshire program "represent a group academl- 
cally far superior to prospective teachers described in national summaries; they 
also represent significantly better than average senior students at the 
University of Mew Hampshire and they are comparable to all graduate students at 
that institution" (p. 21). 

Students who enter an extended professional program, after exploring the 
field through undergraduate experiences and after they have neared completion of 
a liberal arts program, are likely to be co^nmUted to teaching as a career* At 
the same time that students are exploring teaching as a career to determine 
^Hj their commitment, an academic and professional record that predicts success in a 

teaching career i^ made easily available to advisors and screening committees. 
IHI Hlyh employment a /id success ^in teachin g. Employment in teaching positions, 

w^M the first year after program completion, has held at 90 percent at the 

University of New Hampshire. There are few dropouts from ^..MChlng among New 
Hampshire graduates* This is in dramatic contrast to reported dropout rates 
throughout the country* 

Austin College graduates are "in demand" and evaluat^^^ns based on a one- 
through-five year follow-up scheme show principals' ratings strong each year* 

Flexibility/ of program . Austin College and the University of New Hampshire 
have striven to keep their programs flexible. Kansas considers adjusting the on- 
campus element to the type and level of field experience to be an on-going deve* 
1 opmental task* 

Common Elements ^- Problems of Five Year Programs ^ in PrdCtice 

(See Figure 5, descriptions, and Appendix D for sources of comments*} 
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Concern about loss of students . At the University of New Hampshire, the 
number of students enrolled in education dropped 50% when the five-year program 
began in 1973-74; then the number increased each year. In June 1983 in response 
to our question, "Has enrollment continued to increase?" Andrew wrote, 
"Enrollment in the final phase of our program seems to be leveling off. The 
rate of Increase is less." Sixty secondary and elementary interns completed the 
five-year program in 1982-83. 

When in June 19B3 Steinacher corrected our Austin College data chart, he 
added to that chart. "Cost of five-year program to students coupled with horrid 
salaries for Texas teachers has cul our graduate propulation by about 50% since 
*78, *79 and *80. But we're hanging o»i!" Austin College is a small liberal 
arts college. Their only graduate program is the Austin Teacher Program 
master's degree program. In 1979 there were 100 students in that program. 

C oncern about labor-intensive costs . There are program costs in time and 
labor for advising, for arranging campus classes with students on flexible sche- 
dules, and for cooperation with schools in placement and shared supervision. 

The University of New Hampshire placed 60 elementary and secondary interns 
who completed their program this past year in addition to plaring students in 
required short undergraduate field experiences. The problem of placement with 
effective classroom teachers must take time, especially as it must go beyond the 
town of Durham (population 8,448 by 1983 almanac figures). 

Concern about cooperative teacher education . Andrew of New Hampshire (1981) 
wrote that two philosophical aspects of their five year program have troubled 
many teecher ediicators and certifying agencies. The first is the flexible, 
individualized program of both content and sequence and the related program 
assumption that preservice teacher education does not need to insure that e^^ery 
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Figure 5. PROBLEM EFFECTS OF FIVE YEAR PROGRAMS IN PRACTICE 
as described by persons involved, respectively, with programs 
at Aus'cin College, University of Kansas, University of New Hampshire 
{See charts in Appendix D for data source,} 



Cost of five-year program to students coupled with low 
salaries has cut population 



Fewer students 

Many one-on-one faculty-student hours 

Smaller class size costs in student/professor 
hours and scheduling problems 

Governance structure most difficult aspect of the change 
process 

Close cooperation with schools 

Costly labor-intensive supervision 

Concern about qualification of classroom teachers as 
teacher educators 

Philosophical objections to flexibility and to teaching 
learning theory along with field practice 

Problems of adjusting the on-campus element to that pre- 
scribed by the type and level of field experience - an 
on-going development task 



A 
A 
A 



NH 
NH 



NH 
NH 
NH 



Note: Authors who are not writing to a prescribed outline or set of questions 
emphasize different aspects of their programs. The absence cf an institution's 
name in connection with a positive effect does not imply that the effect might 
not also be true of that institution's program* Also note that Kansas has not 
yet taken students through year-five of their program. 
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student study all the Important areas that eventually may be needed. The other 
troublesome issue is the reliance on classroom experiences as a learning vehicle 
and the related use of classroom teachers as important teaching colleagues {p. 
41). 

Lelon Capps of Kansas wrote in a June 1983 letter: "It should be noted that 
our governance str^jcture has been the most difficult aspect of the change 
process. " 

State-Mandated Entry Programs 

Only the state has the power, the authority, and the responsibility to deve- 
lop educational programs on a state-wide basis. 

State agencies can exercise their responsibility and power to develop educa- 
tional programs in two ways: by setting minimum standards and asking local 
entities to design programs to meet those standards or by prescribing both the 
standards and the design for meeting the standards. 

The pattern for states has been to set minimum standards and to grant appro- 
val to institutions for their proposed teacher preparation programs. 
Apparently, the state system, at least ^n some states, has not been any more 
consistent 1n assuring quality than nas the National Council of Accreditation 
for Teacher Education optional system {Watts, 1982). Twenty states ( Newsweek , 
May 9, 1983) now require graduates to pass competency tests before issuing basic 
or provisional certificates. Some of the tests certify basic skills ability. 
Others test professional knowledge. 

In addition to administering tests, a growing number of states are granting 
provisional rather than permanent certification. Provisional certificates allow 
assessment of competence during one or more probationary years of teaching. 
This two-tiered process is a way to enforce standards not guaranteed by every 
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teacher preparation program. Example; "Eighteen of the 25 institutions that 
train teachers in Florida havt? lost state a|)proval of one or more of their edu- 
cation programs under a law that holds them accountable for their students* per- 
formance on the state's basic skills test for teachers" ( Education .Mg ek > July 
27, 1983; p. 3). 

Georgia was the first of four states to implement an entry program for 
beginning teachers. 

A Chronology of State-Mandated Entry Programs 

In 19^ 0 Georgia implemented a Performance-Eased Teacher Certification System 
(LeoCh, 1980). David Weller (1981) describes the plan as ''a statewide consor- 
tium of teacher educators; a model for complete professional control and 
organization." Years of writing tests, developing assessment instruments, and 
planning governance and operation of certification procedures were followed with 
approval by the legislature of laws to enforce and money to finance a comprehen* 
sive assessment-induction procedure for beginning teachers. Fifty hours of 
evaluation training had been completed by 10,000 of 60,000 Georgia teachers by 
1982 (Benderson, 1982). 

An account of the problems Georgia professionals wanted to solve and a 
description of their solution can be found in Appendix E. 

In 1 981 So'jth Carolina's Educator Improvement Act went into effect. New 
teachers receive r^^ovisional contracts. They are ooserved during their first 
year by three specially trained representatives of the district. If observers 
see the need, first year teachers must participate in staff development 
programs. By 1982 training in teacher evaluation on the state's own list of 
teaching skills had been provided for 3,000 to 4,000 teachers and administrators 
(:)enderson, 1982). 
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In 1982 Oklahoma* s Mouse Bill 1 ?06 became law. The bill addresses four 
major concepts in teacher education: (1) Strengthening the screening require- 
ments of college student applications for admission into college and university 
teacher education programs, (Z) Testing teachers in their curriculum field, (3) 
Development of an Entry-Year Assistance Program for beginning teachers, and (4) 
Staff Development programs in all school districts ( Policies and procedures 
Handbook for House Bill 1706 . Oklahoma City, OK: Oklahoma Slate Department of 
Rducation, September 1981), 

After graduating from a teacher education program and satisfactorily passing 
required tests, new teachers are granted a one-year license under provision 3 of 
HB 1706. Their performance is guided by an Entry Year Assistance Committee— a 
fellow teacher (Teacher Consultant) an administrator, and a teacher educator 
from a nearby teacher education institution. The Oklahoma Plan 1% described by 
Richard Wisniewski (1981) and Kliene and Wisniewski (1981), 

jn 1982 Florida implemented its Beginning Teacher Program* A coalition of 
professionals from school districts, teacher education centers, and colleges and 
universities in Florida developed the system for beginning teacher performance 
measurement. Knowledge from research about teacher effectiveness was assembled 
and organized so that it could be used in trainirg materials and instruments for 
observers and in helping beginning teachers to practice the 24 Florida generic 
competencies in their classrooms* The research base, a definition, and examples 
are clearly explicated for each competency in the Handbook of t he Florida 
Measuremen t System . (Tallahdssee, Florida: Office of Teacher Education, 
Certification, and Staff Development; June 1983.) The prot^ram is administered 
by the district and financed by the state at a $1.75 per pupil rate* 

A few characteristics of each of the entry pro^i .ims were selected to provide 
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a rough profile of state-man^latea protjrt^ips. A list of the common elements of 
the four programs will further explain their purpose and procedures. 
Co mmon Elements of State-Mandated Ent ry Programs 

A license o r provisional c ertificate . The state issues a license or provi- 
sional certificate. The beginner's license is based on three pr-^rrequi sites : 
(1) A baccalaureate degree* (2) Completion of a teacher education program, and 
(3) Passing scores on state administered tests of basic skills and professional 
knowledge exams. (Exception: Exams are given before graduating from teacher 
education programs in Oklahoma.) 

Certification b y professional corrunittee . The state removes the power to 
award a professional certificate from teacher education institutions and places 
it in the hands of professional team members who observe and assist the teacher 
during the first ,year(s) of teaching. At the end of the year, committee members 
decide to certify, decide not to certify, or decide to recommend that the 
teacher complete a second year in the assistance program. 

Teacher educators involve d i_n design . In each state, educators at every 
level were involved in the design cf their state's entry-year program. 

Te acher educators not involve d with fi rst-year teachers . In three of the 
four states, professionals at the district level carry out the entry-year 
assistance program. There is little opportunity for teacher educator input. 

A state-mandated desig n and district-administered program * The state 
prescribes a common design and school districts administer the entry-assistance 
program for beginning teachers. The t^rograms have these assistance features in 
common. 

A support team o £ thr^e . The beginmnj teacher is assigned a support 
team of three. The committee h South Carolina is composed of t*^iee specially 
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trained district representatives. In other states the team includes the school 
principal or other administrator; a teacher experienced at the beginning 
teacher's level or area; and l third person--a Regional Assessment Center repre- 
sentative in Georgia, a district coordinator or supervisor or other person at 
such level 1n Florida, a teacher eojcator from a nearby higher education insti* 
tution in Oklahoma. 

Generic teaching skill lists . Team iT>embers ("^serve the beginning 
teacher a minimum of three times per year, using as guides generic teaching 
skill lists prepared by professionals including teacher educators in the state. 
In conference with the beginning teacher, team n^embers specifj 2^eas or nerd and 
write professional development plans. 

Help to improv e skills . If the development plan prescribes improve- 
ment, the beginning teacher is given help by a regional representative (Georgia), 
a consultant, a peer teacher, or a district training program. 

Two states, Oklahoma and Florida, have surveyed their participants' eva- 
luation of the program at the end of the first year of operation. A majority of 
the Oklahoma respondents thought the shift from certification by institutions of 
higher education to certification by professional committee a positive step 
toward improving the preparation of teachers in Oklahoma. The report of the 
survey is in the Harch-Apri 1 1983 Journal of Teacher Education (Simms). 

In a survey of participants in the Florida Beginning Teacher Program (FBTP), 
an overwhelming majority of building level <idministrators , peer teachers, and 
beginning teachers Indicated that the program can potentially serve its purpose-- 
to improve the performance of all beginning teachers throjgh a comprehensive 
program of support, training, and docu'ientation of the generic teaching com- 
petencies during the first year of teaching. Less than ten percent of the 
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respondents believed that the FBTP could not accompUsh the stated purpose and 

should be discontinued* Forty-five percent of all re?;pondents believe, however, 

that If the program is to continue, major modifications must be made* 

Their recommendations for improvements are given here in brief form; 

Simplify procedures related to recordkeeping in order to reduce the 
staggering amount of paperwork associated with the program* 

Refine, clarify, and make ipore concise the research materials as 
well as other materials* 

Improve school district/school level communications, coordination, 
and training programs* 

Provide adequate funding for release time for support team members as 
well as other personnel needed to effectively implement the program* 

Develop appropriate material s/instruments for personnel in non-teaching 
areas and modify the program to make It appropriate for "special" areas* 

In Tennessee, the state known for its governor's Master Teacher Plan, the 
first year teacher would be an apprentice a minimum of three years at the 
beginning stage* "During this time they would be regularly observed, evaluated, 
and counseled by exp€»^lenced senior and master teachers, the principal, and 
supervisors* An apprentice could apply for a professional certificate at the 
end of the third, fourth, or fifth year of teaching and would then be evaluated 
by a team of master teachers from outside the district" (Stedman, 1983)* 

For a period of several years in Nevada, multiple agencies explored a fi^th- 
year internship for Nevada's beginning teachers (Kunkel antfOearmin, 1981)* The 
Nevada Plan as it nears completion is not an internship but instead is a program 
in which the graduate of a four-year teacher education program will seek 
employment with a temporary one-year certificate and serve in a Nevada Initial 
Year Teaching Prnqram described as a coordinated effort between the local school 
system, the teaching profession, and higher education ( Working Draft V* The 
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Corrsnission on Professional Standards in Pducatiori, May 1982). 

"Ohio teacher- educators have held a ccrrterence on implementing extended 
teacher preparation programs. The State Department, however, is more interested 
in a plan in which master teachers work with beginning teachers than in a plan 
in which campus-based teacher education programs include a fifth year internship 
practicum" (from an August 4 telephone conversation with Norma Nutter, Director 
of Student Personnel Services at Ohio University in Athens). 

The New York Board of Regents have long proposed a one-year internship with 
close supervision and assistance by experienced personnel. 

Arizona planned to test the Gporgia Teacher Performance Instrument before 
adapting it to their own provisional performance model (Benderson, 1982). 

State governments in cc^rlaboration with professionals have implemented tests 
of competence ^n6 assessment of skills after the teacher-to-be has completed a 
teacher education program. Smith (1980) fears, "Legislated as an internship 
(the fifth year) entails little or no change in the campus program or modifica- 
tion of state and university policies now controlling and financing colleges of 
pedagogy" (p. 90). 

In the third section, programs and their effects are analyzed; ou^* 
University of Oregon programs are reviewed, and recommendations for changes are 
made. 
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Section III 
CrUical Analyses and Critical Decisions 

Section III of this background report for task force use is analytical in 
purpose and point of view. We compare programs, analyze effects, recommend 
changes, and sometimes digress with the intention that the discussion here 
kindlf dialogue among faculty, consortium, and task force members. The task for 
all IS to decide what changes, if any, we should make iu our University of 
Oregon teacher education programs. 

In Section I* we described the concerns of Oregon educator: and we di^U- 
neated Oregon's directives: The Joint Committee and Chancellor Davis have 
called on teacher educators to strengthen both the liberal arts and professional 
education components of te^^her education programs and, speclficaUy, to include 
an internship in local districts with joint district and college supervision. 
The Coirauittee directs that we (ano teacher educators at other Oregon higher edu- 
cation institutions) design. Implement, and evaluate model preservlce programs 
that reflect the research on school and teacher effects and the develr'^^ng 
research oi^ teacher education. In Section I, we also reported the cur'^ent sta- 
tus of our University of Uregon Secondary and Elementary Programs in relation to 
the state's directives. 

In Section I!, we observed that although there are many educators who have 
advocated (1) extended time to strengthen liberal arts and professional studies, 
and (2) an internship in teacher education programs, tew institutions have moved 
to implement such programs. We described campus-based five year progrcsnis and 
summarized the positwe effects and concerns as they were perceived by persuns 
involved in tho.;<? programs. We noted that in the spring of 1983 twenty states 
administered examinations to check the skills and knowledge of teacher education 
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graduates and that, since 1980, four states have mandated t^ntry programs for 
first year teachers-^programs that prescribe induction by professional teams 
whose members observe, assist, and certify (or don't certify) the teacher at the 
end of the first year(s} of teaching. We found that professionals and legisla- 
tors at the state level are moving faster than teacher educators to implement 
programs fcr first year teachers. 

The Search for Model s 

There was a step between the examining of Oregon's directives and the 
describing of induction programs. That step was the search for models that 
incorporate the major Oregon directives — strong liberal arts and professional 
studies and internship-induction. 

It seemed, because Educational Testing Servke in 1980 found 24 programs 
that gave planned induction support to the beginning teacher, there would be a 
dozen or more induction models we could review. There were not. There were 
three that fit our criteria: requirements of a strong liberal arts education, 
undergraduate and graduate field experiences, programs to prepare both secondary 
and elementary teachers, and certification only after completion of the 
program's graduate internship and related course work. 

We were amazed to find so few induction programs and we were even more 
amazed to find states moving into the induction void with entry programs for the 
first year teachers. We found campus-based programs described in educational 
literature; whereas, the only state program described in an edjcational journal 
was the Oklahoma Plan. Other descriptions of state entry programs were buried 
in microfiche to be found only through computer search or, as in the case of 
Florida, discovered through personal contact. Professionals at the school and 
state level are not writing a'^ticles, but they are -aking action. 
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We needed next to )ook critically at the elements of the two k^nds of induc- 
tion programs— state-entry and c^mpu3-based--so that we could determine whether 
either kind of program would serve as a model that would fulfill Oregon 
Recommendations. We listed Oregon Recommendations and the common elements of 
each kind of program. (We later included elements of our current four year 
programs.) Entries juxtaposed on Figure 6 enable us to compare programs using 
the Oregon Recommendations as criteria. 

State-entry programs as models . State entry programs meet six of the ten 
Oregon Recommendations but in a limited way. (See Figure 6.) One concern is 
that observation and conference visits may be too few. A second concern is that 
competencies on checS^-lists n-ay become techniqjes for technicians rather than 
principles for practitioners and that theories, though based on research, may 
becoine rules rather than hypotheses to be tested. 

Nevertheless, after yeare of neglect, these programs mean th^it attention is 
being paid to first year teachers. Each first year teacher has a support team 
and each has assistance if problems ire noted. Each has an explicit set of com* 
pettncips to achieve. Expectations are known. For persons who have been con- 
cerned about the isolation of beginners in our profession, it is no surprise- 
that 83% of Florida s first year teachers said, "Continue the program for next 
year's beginners." State entry programs take a long step in a good direction. 

Campus-based extended programs as models . Campu$-based programs meet eight 
of the ten Oregon Recommendations used as criteria. (See Figure 6.) The 
ninth, cooperation among teacher education colleges, may be in practice but pro- 
bably only through informal contacts and professional organizations, not in 
state or nationally arranged structures. The tenth criterion, rigor and rele- 
vance, was not evalua.ed. 
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ngure 6, COMPARISON OF PROGRAMS using the Oregon Recommendations 

for preservice teacher education as criteria 48 
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end of 1st year 
teaching 


No 

Option is available for a few in fttP Program 


Ir^te^rated theory and 
Drac tice 


res 


r^ple<rienting 
comnetencn?s ^ 


University supervisor influence limited m 
cooperating teacher's classroom 


Program based on 
school and teacher 
effectiveness research 


Tes 


SacTtS "^y theory 
and research 
infortua tion 


fes 


Cooperation between 
colieg<j and school 
professionals 


Ves 


Teacher educator 
on support team in 
0^ lahoma 


Tes InPwt one way 


Coooeration among 
tearher education 
colleges 






Yes on adhnUsion datA tnrougn state basic 
s^nis coiT^ittee 
Informal Cooperation 


^■^9^ aOniSSiC^p i 
stanoards 1 

J 


Must pass sViUs 
artd professional 
knowledge t^sts 


Tes 




Hi^h enployKient rate 
flC graduates m demand 
UNn average 90'' 
no graduates yet 




Other 

Oct 1 Tchg Sch worJt 

79-80 441 n 411 
80*81 45^ Sr 4?1 

ei-8? 351 m 


Other 

Tchg Sch wort 

531! 61 30% 
411 51 3gi 




High Success rate 
AC ratings high 
UNH f*w dropouts 




FoUow-up data and ratings by g-^aduates and 
supervisors indicate high success rate 


Flexibility^ AC^ UNH 
K adjusts cot*T*se work 
to f*eld practKa 
(also a Protlen) 








Concern about lower 
studeni enrol Ifoent 




No 


Concern about COOjcra- 

tive teacher education 




Tes 


Concern about labor- 
intensive costs 


Somewhat concerned 


Tes 



• For some secondary students, the endorsefrent area studies increase arts and science? credit hours to 601 or more. 

Data fron a sample of 1? eleftientary education programs completed In Spring igsi indicate thai graduates earned an 
average of ?43 credit hours of which 107 Uflr) were in arts and sciences. 
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Austin College and the University of New Hampshire require between 80 and 90 
percent of undergraduate credits to be liberal arts studies. The University of 
Kansas requires two-thirds of the bachelor's degree to be in liberal arts. 
Professional studies at Kansas are a bigger fraction of undergraduate studies. 

All three give a possible 100 percent of graduate credit hours to pro- 
fessional studies. Some of thtm are intern practicum and seminar hours and 
others are in-dep^h specialization and endorsement hours. There is program 
flexibility at New Hampshire and Austin College for cross-caaipus graduate course 
selections. 

Our analysis showed that elements of the campus-based model mert the Oregon 
criteria more fully than do the elements of the state entry model. (There are 
goals and tables of three campus-based models in Appendix D, and there are 
descrip ions and tables of the models in Section II.) 

Implications of Moving to an Extended Program 

If we adopted a model that incorporated the elements of the campus-based 
extended programs (the model that meets the Oregon criteria), what kinds of 
changes would occur? 

The changes called for are an increase in the required number of undergra- 
duate liberal arts credits for all elementary and some sncondary students, an 
in»-rease in the number of undergraduate professional studies credits for secon- 
dary students, and an added internship for both secondary and elementary stu- 
dents. 

There is no agreement among educators across the nation about the proportion 
of teacher preparation time that should be spent in general versus professional 
education studies. There is tension and controversy when program designers 
must allocate exact numbers of credits to each area. 
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There are concerns about qualifications and domains when proposed 
internships in public schools tfemand cooperation between college and school pro- 
fessionals. There are concerns about costs in time and money for both institu- 
tions and for students. 

There are risks, but there are also benefits. 

Ab a basis for our stanc* that we take risks and make cnanges we want to 
bring to your attention supporting arguments in the literature* 

Strong^ broad liberal arts education . Every advocate of improved teacher 
education aski for a stronger, broader liberal arts education* Richard Hersh 
says that *?ductition implies "the capacity to adapt to contexts anc* content dif- 
ferent frofn tnose which existed during training; . . * the capacity for con- 
tinuous sel /-generated growth as a resporse to new circumstances; . . * a 
breadth of knowledge as well as depth, vtiKh the ability to make connections 
dCross disciplines of knowledge and see how one's specialty relates to others; 
(and) . . . the capacity to understand the world from others' points of view" 
(1978, pp* 2 and 3). 

There should be no uneducated teachers in today's classrooms* 

Strong p rofessional preparation . There are some critics of professional 
studies in schools and colleges of education who, like Gene Lyons, propose that 
tne monopoly of education schools ^nd their tax- supported '^empire of cant" be 
broken* Lyons writes: *'Since teaching is a pragmatic art best learned by 
experience, school districts should establish apprenticeship programs for people 
who ^.an satisfy the literacy requirements and show a command of subject matter" 
(Lyons, 1979). 

Most educators are concerned, however, with the static level or the reduced 
level of professional studies required of students in education. A report in 
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the Winter 1983 Academ^^ Notes of Donna Kerr's address at the May 1982 meeting of 

the Academy describes her concerns: 

Professional curricula in other fields have accommodated 
"expanding knowledge bases and additional responsibilities . . . 
by lengthening ^he time for completion of the bachelor's degree 
and certification," or by moving training to the graduate ]evel. 
Over the past fifty years, in contrast, the proportion of under- 
graduate studies given to pedagogical training has dropped 2% 
for secondary school methods and 12% for elementary methods* 
(p. 3D) 

Knowledge for ijse in research-based teacher education is expanding rapidly* 
For examples^ see references described in the lact two pages of Section I. Much 
has been learned about thinking and learning patterns of ^^11 children— those 
with expected norms anil those with non-norms, the handicapped and gifted* 

Teaching, alwx-ys cojnplex, U even more complex today* There should be no 
professionally unprepared teachers in today's classrooms* 

Internship and cooperative teacher education * Cooperation between college 
and school professionals is irnperative for the effective induction of teacher- 
beginners. If there is any purpose for establishing and maintaining teacher 
education prograrns, undergraduate or graduate, that purpose is defeated if there 
is little or no transfer of training to actual classroom practice* Hull, Baker, 
Kyle, and Goad (1983) report that research studies reveal that student practicum 
experiences in cooperating teachers* classrooms do not have uniformly benefiMal 
effects* Student teachinc, in particular, socializes rather than facilitates 
transfer of desired campus-based learning. 

A growing body of literature is beginning to question the 
outcomes of field experience, student teaching in particular, 
suggesting that it doe? not facilitate transfer of campus-based 
learning but, instead, serves primarily as a powerful socializing 
device which, in fnany instances^ does not reinforce desired 
attitudes and teaching nehaviors* (p. 4) 

The transfer of professional knowledge and training requires more than 
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merely time to student teach in a cooperating teacher's classroom. 

From their analysis of more than 200 studies, Joyce and Showers (1983) 

concludea that several steps are necessary for successful transfer of training 

to actual classroom practice. 

The study of theory, the observation of demonstration, and 
practice with feedback— provided they are of high quality— are 
sufficient to enable most teachers to use a new teaching model 
fluidly and appropriately. Unfortunately, the development of 
skill by itself does not ensure transfer. However, Wi,'*'^ a 
coaching component is added and implemented effectively, most 
(probably nearly ^11) teachers will begin to transfer the new 
model into their active repertoire, (p. 20} 

Coaching provides companionship, technical feedback, analysis of applica- 
tion^ help with adaptation to students, and facilitation. 

The studies that Joyce and Showers analyzed, focuseo on transfer of training 
by experienced teachers froin inservice activities to their own classroom use. 
However, their findings and the principle of transfer of training {the use of 
theory, demonstration, practice, feedback and coaching) should become ^ basic 
procedure of induction activities for the teacher-beginner whpnever the goal is 
understanding and use of effective behaviors. 

Our task extends beyond working with the student teacher in a cooperating 
teacher*s classroom. Emans (1983) proposes that instead of working directly 
with student teachers, college supervisors influence both student teachers and 
cooperating teachers oy serving In an inservice mode, interpreting theory and 
research, and working with school personnel on curriculum development and the 
improvement of teaching. 

Other implications to consider . Descriptions of campus-based programs list 
positive effects of their programs that are not included in the Oregon 
keccmmendations column on Figure 6. Note, particularly, the high rate of 
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employment and success In teaching. The positive effects are somewhat counter- 
balanced, however, by the problems these programs confront. 

Costs to institutions and students are important problems to be carefully 
considered. The proposal we recommend is based on the Resident Teacher Program — 
a program that is cost-effective for school districts and college. (See Figurr 
7). Extra costs for students could be recovered within a few years through 
higher salaries earned beginning with the second year of teaching on a master's 
degree pay schedule. There are other recommendations and elements of programs 
listed in Figure 6 that have not been discussed here. They should not be 
overl ooked. 

Cooperative teacher education, already discussed, Is advocated by the Oregon 
Joint Committee. Conversely, :t Is listed as an element of concern by persons 
involved In campus-based five year programs. However, we believe that corranon 
goals, professional respect, wise leadership, open dialogue, and understood and 
accepted responsibilities will make cooperative teacher education highly benefi- 
cial for teachers and students and colleges and schools. 

A proposed University of Oregon program (X^) follows. The proposed program 
would place two licensed interns in each classroom, each intern to be paid a 
negotiated percentage of a beginning teacher's salary. Program is presented 
as the basis for dialogue about what's best for schools and teacher education. 
Conditions are right in Oregon for such dialogue. 
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Figure 7. Financial Structure of the University 
of Oregon Resident Teacher Program 



Financial matters 

The piogiam operjties on a cosi-eMective 
slruciure in which ihe reduced salaries of 
resident teachers oKset the saianos ot 
cJintcaf professors and refated program 
expenses 

Four models for financing currenlly are 
available The best chotce depends on 
Ihe sue oi the school dislnci and ihe 
number of new leachers in Ihe program 
each year 

A and 6 are adaptable lo mosi districts 
The^f cost benefits are presented here 

Modet C IS used m districts in which len 
Or more restdeni leachers are placed 
Model 0 IS a cooperaiive process involving 
several small school districts 

AMihonsl mfof^BVon about models C 
and D iS available irom our oiiice 




lERiC 



Model A 

Moaef A (Hil!sboro-Greshann) operate, 
fjii-iime Clinical PfOiessor-Supervisor 

Hormat Basic Costfor Five Classrooms Resident Teach'erProgrsmFlveClassrooms 



^ best in modules of <ive resident teachers with one 



$14,500 New Teacher 
S14.500 Kew Teacher 
$14,500 New Teachej 
$14,500 New Teacher 
$2i.00uMdSierTeac^^er(Ciinfca/ 
_ _ Professor-Supervisor) 
$80 000 



$ 9.666 Resident leacheralVa Salary 
$ 9666ResidentTeacherat^/3Sala(V 
$ 9.666ResidentTeacherat^/3Saiary 
$ 9,666RcsidentTeacherai^/3Salary 
$ 9.666 ResidenHeachei at Salary 
$2 1 ,000 Master Teacher (Chnical 
Professor-Supervisor) 

$69"330 

$ 3.000 (Extended contract for Clmical 

Professor- Supervisor) 

$72,330 

$80,000 
- $72.3 30 
$ 7.670 

+ $ 3.800 (University conlribution lor iristructioalravel. 
etc ) 

^ $ 1 1 ,4 70 (Amomt lo cover If inge benef il s. exlra pay. 
eic ) 

Model B 

Moaei 8 (Roseburg) provides assistance in the school budding from a lellow teacher 
(Counseting Teacher) and a part-time Chmcai Professor 



First year salary 
Resident Teachef al salary 



$14 500 
$ 9.666 
$ 4;8"34 



Distribution oldifterefice ($4,834) 
$ 1 .OCX) Exlra pay for Counseling Teacher 
exienoed coniiaci and added 
responsibilities 
$ 9CX) Substitutes provided lor Counseling 
Teacher 

$2,934 for CUmCBi Pi ofessof salary 

Funds tot Cftntcai Professor 
Assuming live Resident Teachers 

$2,934 X 5 =$14,670 + $3,800' (University of Oregon contribution) = $18,470 
* For instruction, travel, addihonaJ supervision, eic 
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PROGRAM X 

Program Goal 

Divelopment of extended repertoire of teacher knowledge and skill 
through additional Arts and Sciences education, professional education, 
and guided induction opportunities in public schools. 

Purposes 

U Strengthen Artsand Sciences background. 

2. Strengthen professional education. 

3. Strengthen professional training and induction. 

4. roster closer partnerships between public school professionals and 
facul ty. 

Anticipated Outcomes 

1. Program graduates with an increased knowledge base and professional 
competence. 

2. Increased graduate success in schools and community. 

3. Increased attraction to the profession through demonstration of 
graduate success. 

4. Opportunities for research. 

5. Closer liaison with public school professionals in pre-service 
training. 

6. Provision of support to bridge the gap between current professional 
training and first year teaching. 
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Reconinendations 

1. Graduation for Teacher Education majors be increased to 
approximately 200 hours. 



2. Require 200 hours for a license to teach. 

3. Require Elementally Eaucation majors to cofMplete a second minor 
area in Art^ and Sciences* in addition to the current 36 minor, in 
Psychology, Math* Science, English Literature or Foreign Language. 
The second minor area wuuld also consist of 36 credits. 

4. Require Elementary anc Secondary majors to meet qualifications for 
two credential areas, i.e. endorsement :n Reading, HLE, Math, 
Middle School (need to develop an approved Middle School endorsement) 
during preparation. 

5. Re-evaluate Elementary and Secondary coursework required by 
professional schools . 

6. Introduce an integrated program that includes nine strands: 
Strand I. Studies in Arts and Sciences. 

Strand IK Allied Professional Studies (Art, Music, '^E, Health). 

Strand III. Pre-Professitnal Studies (Educational Psychology, 

Foundations). 
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Strand IV. Professional Studies--Secondary/Elementary. 

Strand V- Undergraduate Fieldwork. 

Strand VL Electives. 

Strand VIL Pre-Internship Preparation. 

Strand VIII. Guided Internship. 

Strand IX. Post-Induction Studies. 

Strands I-VI follow current program structure. It is recommended 
that sub-coimii ttees be established to review the interrelationships, 
requirements, goals and criteric, and organization of each strand. 
Strands VII-IX provide an opportunity for students to enter schools 
und^r guidance and support from school professionals and University 
of Oregon faculty. Opportunities exist for: more dialogue related 
to site and co-operating professional teacher selection; jpore faculty 
involvement with schools; inservice and staff development partnerships; 
research centered on teaching skill, feedback on basic training, and 
evaluation of the new program design. 
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Figure 8 



University of Oregon Elementary TEEM Program 
Time Al location 



1 . A-^U and Stirnces 



1. Arts an <i Sciences 

7? 38.70 yerr^C'T-Tu 

(minor ) (mi nO" ) 



Art 

n 



7 
b 

n 11.30 



Husk 
Art 

Pi 

Heillti 



6 
3 



3. CoTiege of ^docAyo^ 
P rof els i^^^_S ^ ^ 

foundations 



Process loflialSUjoiesTtt'l 
TTT" "I" 

TtE*l Ml 



9 
JO 
21 



fvofessiqnal Stu dies TL £« 

rrry~i 

TLiK in 



Student Teicn*n[) 



6. E^ectjves 



3 

li> 



16 IZ 



fioXd 

Ttt« 1 
TEEf 11 

Sti*drnt Teat ^09 



6 E 1 1 ves 

Ttollirts and sciences) 



Proposed Extension to Current Pronranis 



7 

SijTir'^r 1 



Graduation 
Teacher license 



8 . 1 n to rn^n 1 p 

falT^ Winter 
Prat t i^um/SeTinaf 
- Inservict 



12 

3 



'"^'i'Jjit(*s %;.f T^r. I 
*o:^! crorttt nOv'^ x 2C} 

Arts dncJ Sc ie''"Ces |07 
Percentage 0' toul ^J- 



^TanJard Xerti /iCAte 
CfidorSorent 
Specialisation 
Arts and Sc ipriccs 
AHied Professional 



"Te^ctier Certificate 



Master*'* Decree 



(Similar table for Secondary Program in preparation) 
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7. Participating schools be sought who would provide opportunities 
for placements in Primary (K*2)» Intermediate {3-5), Middle School 
(6-8) and High School (9-12), 

8. Interns would register for 5 graduate credit hours per term for 
three consecutive terms (usually Fall, W:nter, and Spring), 

9. Interns would remain in one classroom for entire year. Classroom 
experience wculd be arranged as follows: 

a. Elementary 



rail (S Crciiits) 



Winter 



Sprint| credits) 



Irttern A Teach Un^L^age ;,rts 
Soctal Studies 

Intern B Science 
Math 

Both Art, PEv MusK*^ Health 

Tesiimj Of>d cvalutition 
Peer observation 
Cl inical supervision 
Inservice seminars 
Parent conferences 



Severe e 
Math 



*Fotjr weeks full time teaching*-«H areas 



Language Arts *Four weeks full time teaching--all areas 
Social Studies 

Teaching ba^ed on strengths or weaknesses 

final portion of term 

Reports 

Parent conferences 
Student evaluation 
Etc, 



* During four weeks of non-tejchfng, the intern attends special inservice semlrtart Ch, c*mptis or 
in the district or both. 



b. Secondary: A similar format would be followed with interns 
sharing the assigned teaching load. 
10. a, Estipfiating 75-80 elementary graduates per year wculd requi»"e 

13 Primary, 13 Intermediate and 13 Middle School— a total of 39 
classrooms. Use of three classrooms per school would require 
only 13 schools to participate. The current participation for 
R.T.P. includes Roseburg, Beaverton, Sherwood, Crow-Applegate, 
and Hillsboro, Bethel has requested more information and 
Eugene and Springfield have been program supporters. We would 
need their support. 



ERIC 
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Program X 



(Based on R.T.P.) 



Strand VH- Pre Internship Preparation {15 hours) 



To be taken after STEP or TEEM Program. Coursework to 



i nclude: 



1. Introductory studies to an endorsement (HLN, Reading, 



(3-^9) 



Hath, ECE, Middle School, Standard Secondary) 



2. Clinical Sjper/ision 



(3) 



3, 



(3) 



Str and VIII. Internship (Derived from R.T.P. Model) 

To be taken in public schools organized as follows: 

1. Interns be interviewed and hired by public schools. 

2. Two interns be assigned to each classroom. 

3. Six interns be housed in each participating school* 

4. One professional teacher be assigned as a Field Supet visor 
in each school. 

5. One faculty/school liaison person be assigned clinical supervision 
responsibilities {Clinical Supervisor) for three teams (three 
schools, three Field Supervisors, and 18 .terns). 

6. Salary for interns be provided at 1/3 base first year teacher rate. 
Field Supervisor salary and Clinical Supervisor salary to be paid 
from 5ialary savings of 3 F.T.E. regular average teacher salaries. 
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7- Participating schools be sought who would provide opportunities 

for placements in Primary {K-2), Intermediate (3-5), Middle School 

(6-8) and High school (9-12). 
8. Interns would register for 5 graduate credit hours per term for 

three consecutive terms {usually Fall, Winter, and Spring). 
9- Interns would remain in one classroom for entire year. Classroom 

experience wculd be arranged as follows: 

a. Elementary 





ran (5 crtMiits) 


Vint^r 
(5 Credits; 


Sprtng (5 credits) 


Intern A 


Teach Language Arts 
Social Studies 


Scicrce 
Math 


*rour weelcs full tim^ teachlng-^all ^re^s 


Intern 8 


Sciervce 
Hath 


LanQuage Arts 
Social Studies 


*Four weeks full tftne teaching—all areas 


Both 


Art, PE» Kwsic, Health 
testing ^nd Ova tuition 
Peer observation 
ChnTcaJ ^uperviston 
lfiserv>ce serttinars 
parent conferences 




Teaching ba^ed on strengths or weaknesses 
Final portion of term 
fte ports 

Parent conferences 
Student evaluation 
Etc, 



* thinng four weeks of non-teacMivgt the intern attends special Inservlce senfnftrt od ctmpos or 
fn the district or both. 



b. Secondary; A similar format would be followed with interns 
sharing the assigned teaching load. 
10. a. Estimating 75-80 elementary graduates per year wculd requi»^e 

13 Primary, 13 Intermediate and 13 Middle School— a total of 39 
classrooms. Use of three classrooms per school would require 
only 13 schools to participate. The current participation for 
R.T.P. includes Roseburg, Beaverton, Sherwood, Crow-Applegate, 
and Hillsboro. Bethel has requested more information and 
Eugene and Springfield have been program supporters. We would 
need their support. 
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b. Estimating 175-180 secondary graduates per year would require 
90 classrooms in 30 schools. 

11. In negotiating for placements in public schools care must be made to 
insure intet , be accepted as members of the bargaining unit. (The 
1/3 salary rate proposed here may need to be raised to accommodate 
individual school district provisions.) 

12. Interns would be granted a teaching certificate after successful 
completion of the internship year and professional coursework 
involved. 

13- One or two College of Education faculty members would be added to 
each team as advisory members for staff development, inservice 
and research. All Teacher Education faculty would be expected to 
participate* 

Strand IX. Post-Internship (15 credit hours) 

T^o be taken after the internship year at the discretion of the student. 
Coursework to be part of ? planned program to: 

. complete a master's degree. 

. complete an endorsement. 

. complete standard certification. 

Note 1 . To preserve the integrity and continuation of the current RIP 
the following time line is proposed: 

1984-85 . RTP in its current form be continued and expanded to school 

districts showing interest* 

2 . . . 

* Program X could begin in some schools and districts* 
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. The same evaluation design for both programs woi^ld be used 
to determine the feasibility of the pilot program, 

1985- 86 . RTP be available for districts committed to that model. 

. Elementary and secondary students be required to select RTP 

2 

or Program X - 

1986- 87 . Probably one basic model In operation with alternatives 

designed for Individual districts, as currently organized 
In the RTP. 

Note 2 . It is possible that not all graduating seniors will elect to 
teach. Data i'" ^igure 6 Indicate that about 50% of current graduates move 
to occupations other than teaching. This would reduce the estimated number 
of placements by 50%. Given that assistance with job placement would be 
provided by the proposed program, however, it is feasible to consider that 
placements for 2/3 of graduates may be a realistic goal. 
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i« litem's ( IvrfC f er da4sroo»rt - -si/rffi^scUool ) 
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RECOmtLKDATTONf OF THE JOTKT COMMITTEE 



PROFESSIONAL DEVTLOPMENT: PRESERVICE 

Preservice professional development includes the training necessary to 
entrr the profession of teaching or odiranistration. I^ includes programs 
leading to entry level certification for teachers and cne graduate 
degree programs necessary for the new administrator to complete pre- 
service requirements. Preservice Jjegins with entry into a teacher or 
administrator preparation program and ends with initial employment as a 
teacher or administrator. 

The issue of when a professional is a professional is central to any 
discussion of p.-eservice. This question will always be a part of the 
discussion of what should constitute complete preservice training for a 
teacher or an administrator. **How louch of what*^ should be in the pre- 
service program? What should come after preservice? How much tiae 
should preservire take? How should competency be tested, and who should 
set the standards for perfonnance? We have addressed these questions 
and related issues in this report and have pade recommendations for 
Oregon education today. These issues must continue to be addressed by 
the profession and the public in the future. 

A* Preservice Programs for Teachers 

The delivery of teacher education must strengthened further to 
provide rigorous, stimulating, relevant curricula and programs of 
instruction. This strengthening aust be based on cooperation among 
universities, colleges, and school districts in the selection of 
candidates, program design, and evaluation of outcomes. 

Along with strengthening teacher education programs, ve must provide 
a school climate in which the new graduate can learn to function 
effectively as a teacher. Too ofcein new teachers find themselves on 
their ovn in attempting to apply what they have learned in college 
in the immediate reality of the classroom. The Joint Committee 
believes that there should be further strong links between college 
classrooms and i^chool districts to assure integration of theory an' 
practice. We also believe that systems must be strengthened to 
assist the beginning teacher. 

The ^ oint Committee recomronds that the folloving criteria be 
adopted as integral elements of each teacher education program 
and that different organizational models of preservice education 
be tested immediately in Oregon as the first step in assuring 
excel lence. 



1 * Preservice teacher education programs shall be struc- 
tured to incorporate the following program elements: 



liberal arts education as the basis for teAcher 
education; 
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b. breadth and dept.b in subject are^; 

c. knowledj^e and understanding of child development; 

d. knowledge and understanding of the teacbing-learning 
process; 

e. teaching skills, sucb as classroom oanageoent And 
assessment of student acbieveoent; 

f. demonstrated ability to use knowledge and skills for 
effective teacbing in A classrooo with a full con- 
tingent of students over an extended period of tioe. 

ImplepeptinR Agency . Board of Higher Educatioa, in 
cooperation witb public and independent teacber education 
programs dnd Teacher Standards A^i Practices Comission. 
By June 19S4. 

Pre^test of basic skills sbould be required prior to 
admission to teacber pregervice proftraps jp addition 
to existing multiple indicators now in use. 

Most program adfoission requiresents in our colleges 
now include good multiple indicators of capability and 
performance; our reconmendation is to add A good pre- 
test of basic skills to the existing requirements* 

Implementing^ Agency . Board of Higher Education, in 
cooperation witb public md independent teacher education 
programs and Teacber Standards and Practices Commission. 
By June 1933. 

As a first step, demonstration projects testing different 
organiza f i onal and cumcular models of _preservice sbould 
W impfementfcl and tested a gainst comparable evaluative 
c^ i te r i a > 

These demonstration projects sbould meet several rigorous 
standards. Tbey sbould be evaluated cm the basis of identi- 
fied performance criteria- Tfctjy sbould reflect tbe research 
on school and teacber effects^ and the developing research 
on teacher education. The projects sbould match design of 
each program to tbe eventual type of placement of teacber 
candidates. Tbe projects sbould model effective pedagogical 
-practices both within tbe program and for teachers in schools 
Tbe projects sbould use existing resources optimally. 

The following program aspects sbould be addressed among the 
various demonstration projects: 

a. The preferred preservice sequence(s) for Oregon sbould 
be establlsbed, i.e., 4-year, S-year^ or X'-year 
programs ; 
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b- Extensive practicum/internship experieacc should be 
provided in the local district with joint district 
and college supervision; 

c. The combined teacher education outcomes of the bdsic 
and standard teaching certificates should be included 
as part of preservice; and 

d. An iDterDship field experience should be included in 
the first, or first and second, yearCs) following 
licensure. The field experience should be in the 
local district with joint district/college supervi- 
sion . 

The (femoDStratioD projects should be carefully monitored 
and evaluated, ^nd the results should serve as the basis 
for future prograsa design for Oregon. 

by suggesting demonstration projects instead of iinnediate 
full-scale change, it is our inteot to suggest careful 
scrutiny of different approaches before making changes in 
Oregon's system of teacher education. While we have heard 
suggestions ranging from compacting all education into a 
four-year program to extending the current models to six- 
plus years, we believe that no d^fcision can be made for 
Oregon teacher education until we have comparable evalu- 
ative data. It Is also important to understand, however, 
that we view the demonstration projects as only a first 
step which must be accomplished to provide a basis for 
further consensual development. 

Certification requirements will need to be adjusted so 
participants in the demonstration projects are not pena- 
lized for participation . 

Ijjip lem eQt inR Afiency . Board of Higher Education, in co- 
operation with Teacher Standards and Practices Coranission, 
local school districts arid consortia, and public and in- 
dependent teacher education programs. Design by July 1983. 
Evaluation completed by December 1986. 



The Pinal Report of the Joint Comaiittee on Teacher Education^ 
Toward EKcellence in Qrefion Education * February 1982* 
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Iroroved Teaclier Tdu cot ion 

The quality of instruction in elenejitary 
and secondary schools depcads Ot\ tho quality 
of the teachers in those schools. In recent 
ye^rs* the Orctjon State System institutions 
hdvc ir^ade strong efforts strengthen their 
pro^r^iiis preparjny teach^^s. Stdiidards for 
entry into teacher preparilion prograirjs ha^^e 
bsen raised* greater stress is being placed 
on Extended and systematic field experiences 
in the schools* and there \s greater involvo- 
ment of pLriJlic school personnel and local 
di:>tncts in the developtrent ^nd ipplementa- 
tion of teacher education programs. 

Further irrproverents are needed. The Joint 
Beards* CorLrnittoe on Teacher Education^ on 
the hasis of two years of discussion and 
consultation with citizens and representa- 
tives of the v^irious organisations and agencies 
involved in teacher education, has tnade 
significant reccnnendations to strengthen 
teacher education in Oregon, The folloiv'ing 
proposals build on the ii.provf*'"cnts that have 
already been effected anc should help to 
implemert sorrie of t^e major recur^r.encJations 
of the Joint boards' Co":nUtee, 

PecomeKC:ition gj, J.^J qu^Htij of 
ciHGOKts attracted to the profesiiion of 
teaohiKg chould be vrtprovcd through 
actiVi) rccruitr7}e>}t of zuch students for 
tcaahtKnf incvccccd e^h^cis^ in high 
school end corrrnoiiUj college coi^nDoling 
progi^oT'c on teachir^g ao a profeztsionj 
a^d providing fiK^i>icial azsistancc to 
highly qualified hi^h school and com- 
munitij college ctudenti^, 

fi^ccrrT rc ndrttion 2^, The i^uclity of all 
graduates fvorri teacher preparation 
progranz in the State Suctei institu- 
tions :^houtd be azzurad through high 
t^taudavds for entry to thecc progvor^Oj 
including profieie^cy in the bazic 
skilli^ of readirzgj v.^iti^.^j reazoninjj 
and mathematics; defir^y.i quality 
acCfUrMce checks at vc\i^^ou:; magei^ of 
the prepara^^ion pro^ivn with a :^0rr7Ttit~ 
nent to rc*noving siudc^xtc fro?^ the 
progrj:n uho do not r^etit the st^r^davdc 
specifz:d; and inzi-^taKce thxit anyoM 
grac,iati*iy froni these prcgrarrr. end being 
reco'ncvd^d az a teacher zk Oregon Juj^ 
dcnomtrated in an ongouiC- zchooZ netting 
his or her eo^rpetcnce ac a teacmsr. 



J^ecQjj^zcndatioK ^5, Pragrccna to train 
elcnentary a>id secondary tcacherc 
iihoulfl be extended beyor^ the tradi** 
tionzl four yeQr3 to allo-j for the 
strengthening of both the libevat arts 
and profe:^:^iorinl education ca^rpomnts 
and the t>a:teKSion of field cxperCetUies 
to include induction "into the tecching 
profe^i^ion. fiia inotitutiona are 
Cuif*renthj vnOoVJed in deoelopi^g and 
tmple-ncntirKg extended dcr^onsi'rction 
progrcxs testing voj^ious organizational 
and eurHcular t7:odels. These procraTiS 
tjill be carefully ei>aluated as to both 
effectiveness arA cost ard then refined 
and if^lcTtented on a larger scale as 
resources beco^ available* 

This '*canpaign for excellence'* aims to 
imp-ove the quality of preparation of stu- 
dents entering and graduating fro,!! Our 
colleges and universities. It atteripts to 
do this by strengthening college entrance 
requirements* by providing financial assis- 
tance to our most qualified high school 
graduates, and by improving the edijcation of 
our future elementary and high school teachers. 
With this CtJopaign ths State Systen is saying 
to the people of Oregon that higher education 
will do its part in returning our econo^iy to 
prosperity and our state to the prciiinence it 
for many years enjoyed. 



( from A Strategic Plxi for the 
Ore^n State System of Hl^h^r 
Bducation> l$83->87 t pp# '^4»25) 
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Recurrent Themes in the Oregon Education Dialogue 
(from the Joint Coirmittee Report, pp< 7 - 10) 

"Like threads forming a pattern, these ideas emerged as major themes 
in Oregon education** {JCR» p< The themes are presented here in selected 
excerpts under the following headings: Professional Oevelopment: A 
Continuoi:s Process; Pract ice-Ba^ed Theory and Theory-Based Practice; The 
Issue of Competence; The Issue of Uniform Requirenents Versus Program 
Flexibinty; and Quality and Cost Effectiveness. 

Professional Development: A Continuous Process 

The Comitt*je found that Oregon educators believe that professional 
development is and should be a lifelong process* They Fvressed* however* 
that belief in continued growth should not allow us to let the beginner 
start teaching before being fully qualified. 

The interplay between the need for continued development as a 
professional and the need to be recognized fully as a professional 
at a particular point in time was heard repeatedly in the seminars 
and workshops* Many people are concerned that the continuum is 
one of licensure Instead of learning* Because of multiple levels 
of licensure* some teachers and administrators believe that they 
are not perceived as "whole'' professionals durinq many years of 
active professional life. By some* the very degrees and 
certificates established to assure professional standards are 
perceived as incomplete entry into the profession* (JCR* p. 7) 

Practice-Based Theory ancJ Theory-Based Practice 

Another concern that wa$ repeated many times in the discussion among 
education leaders was the relationship between theory and practice* The 
Conmlttee also reported concern about the relationship between people who 
work in school classrooms and people who work in college classrooms* 
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On the one hand* there was considerable criticism from people who 
work in school classrooms that the college and university faculty 
who teach teachers and administrators do not know what is happening 
in the field. On the other hand» there was concern exprep^sed by 
some faculty and researchers that people working in the field 
are not keeping up with significant changes in education and 
learning theory. There was a repeated plea for a better relation- 
ship between the two worlds of the college classroom and the school 
classroom, (OCR, p, 8) 



The Issue of Competence 



Some of the discussion revolved around how to determine and establish 
professional competence. Are four years enough time for "professional" 
preparation? Should examinations be used to evaluate professional competence 
The Committee wrote their beliefs. 



We believe that it is necessary for performance objectives to be 
delineated clearly, for criteria for eva^'^jation against those 
objectives to be developed and used» and for any testing against 
those criteria to be conducted in a meaningful manner, Pre-testing 
for admission and post-testing for graduation should relate to 
program objectives and constitute only one of the components of 
the selection for and graduation from teacher education programs. 
(OCR, p, 9) 



The Issue of Uniform Requirements Versus Program Flexibility 



The problem of uniforj? structure versus Individual flexibility exists 
in any enterprise that tries to meet both consistent standards and diverse 
individual needs. 



There was a repeated concern through all of the seminars and workshops 
that degree and certificate programs reman strict enough to assure 
consistent quality, but flexit'^e enough to be responsive to individuals 
and to different regions of the state. 

Many options were discussed concerning the best current solutions for 
Oregon, The suggestions ranged from expanding to contracting the 
current system and from keeping the status quo_ to total alteration 
of the system. Only in our discussions of preservice requirements did 
we find similar extremes of opinion and emot^n. Stories of capable 
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people unable to swim through e sea of requirements alternated with 
stories of loopholes through which unqualified people clipped into 
the Oregon system. 

Vie don't believe in massive change for the sake of change. We do 
believe that improvements can be made in our system of ''icensure. 
(JCR, p- 9) 



Q uality of Cost Effectiveness 



The quality and cost theme the Committee heard was twofolu: they saw 
the need to cut back in a time of lessened r*;sources and they worried about 
causing damage to education from constricted services, 



It would have been illogical to expect educational leaders who have 
devoted their professional lives to public education to offer them- 
selves up as food for the budget beast. We did not expect that, and 
it did not happen. Something did happen, however, that was also un- 
expected by several of us. We did not expect the majority of the 
people who joined in the seminar and workshop discussions to 
acknowledge so thoroughly, to accept, and to discuss the need to 
enhance our present system of teacher and admini:J..rator education. 
That did happen, *^More through less" was part of the discussion, 
always accompanied by a continuing concern for the improvement of 
quality In the process* 

We ended with renewed understanding of the deeper questions* How 
can we encourage quality and efficiency? How can we meet new needs 
while mdintalning standards? How can we fill in the gaps in our 
sHrfnicing educational system without "robbing Peter to pay Paul?*' 
How can we keep our important broader goals before us whi le re- 
sponding to the criticism of public education? (OrP, p. 10 ) 
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The Austin College Program Goals 



What makes the Austin Teacher Program a very special teacher education 
experience is its formally stated goal of preparing pre-service teachers to 
provide themselves and their future students with learning experiences that 
will equip both teachers and students for meaningfi:! lives in the year 200n 
(Virginia Love and 8ill Freeman. The Austin Teacher Program: A Concept ^ 
Teacher Education ^ 1971),* According to Love and Freeman, primary architect.^ 
and builders o^ the Austin Teacher Program, such a goal could not be met by 
the traditional teacher education program that existed at AC prior to the 
nevi program because "a teacher education program that adequately prepares 
teachers for the 1970's will not suffice for the teacher of the 1980's, not 
to mention the 1990*s" (Love and Freeman, 27). That phenomenon which 
renders today's educational strategies obsolete as preparation for tomorrow*s 
living is, of course, CHAMGc. The committee of students, faculty and expert 
consultants who assisted in designing the nev/ Austin Teacher Program took 
the position that "In order to meet the changing deJaands of a changing 
society, a teacher education program must be so designed that it, too, can 
change as needs arise" (Love and Freeman, p, 27). Translating this position 
into practice has resulted in a non-traditional teacher education program 
which 1) is based on a strong liberal arts undergraduate program; 2) is 
developmental and flexible in nature, such that the individual student 
designs and implements a personalized teacher preparation program, utilizing 
the expertise, not only of the teacher education faculty, but also of faculty 
and staff college-wide, as well as teachers, administrators and students in 
area schools, public and private, traditional and alternative; 3) provides 
the student with continual field-based teaching experiences from almost the 
first day in the Austin Teacher Program, 



* A copy of this book is availablf^ from The Education Department^ Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas, 75090. Please enclose check or money order in 
the amount of S7.50 to cover costs of printing and shipping. 

Source; Richard C. Steinacher. The Austi n Teacher Program and Buck Rogers , 
Jr.: Preparing Teachers for the I'wenty-Fi rst Century"! 1979, (EO 
T7i 695) 
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The University of N?w Hampshire Program Goals 



^hree program objectives were considered central; to develop 
cooperative and parity relationships between professionals in the field and 
college based t*5acher educators; to prepare teachers with effective personal 
teaching styles; and to prepare teachers who could act as leaders in the 
school and classroom, exhibiting self-improvement skills, helping colleagues 
impjove, and initiating appropriate curriculum change. 

The planning group also agreed to use six basic assumptions as essential 
considerations for building the program structure, Tnese assumptions were: 

(1) A strong general education is a prerequisite to good teaching. 

(2) The most effective way of learning most things about teaching is by 
integrating theory with practice. Therefore, more clinical 
experiences and greater use of practicing teachers as leaders in 
teacher education are seen as appropriate strategics. 

(3) Clinical experiences should provide a gradual introduction to full 
teaching responsibilities and should be available throughout the 
professional preparation program, not just at the end. 

(4) Certain general areas of professional training are important to 
all who teach. Many of the traditional divisions in teacher 
education are in large measure unwarranted and represent great 
duplication of effort. 

(5) Becaus^ of the many t.ffective teaching styles and justifiable 
Philosophies of education in which to base TCdSjjhing styles, 
teacher development programs should provide a-^^oad perspective of 
alternatives in education, fostering autonomy i% choice of 
philr}<;ophy end development of personal teaching^|tyles. 

{&) Learning about teaching should be a continual process, extending 
through a teacher's career. Teacher educators should view this 
extended period as probably much more important than preservice 
training and should devote proportionately more time tf^t. 



Source: Michael 0. Andrew. "A Five Year Teacher Education ?rog>^ain:**muv*cess 
and Challenges.'' Journal of Teach er FH ucation , 1981, 32{3),'^M0- 
43. 
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Figure 2. EJCTOniED TEACHER PREPAHATION RBDJiIRED POR INITIAL CERMHC ATI ON— OBJECTIVES, STRUCTORE, PROS, CONS 
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The U'^iv3r$ity of K .,^35 Program Goals 



Obviously, the first step in designing the new prooram was to develop 
the program's goals and objectives. This was^ as one might imagine, no easy 
tas' Our approach wcS one of total involveoient of all individuals and 
groups who might eventually be affected by our decisions. 

The goals and objectives of the program were developed in the context 
of "safe professional pT^actice"--i .e. , what every teacher should know or be 
able to do to function safely and effectively with students. While certain 
subject areas and preparation Is^els may add to the list of expected 
outcomes, School of Education faculty approved a set of program goals and 
objectives they considered generic to professional practice. The goals and 
objectives serve as design specifications for the total program. 

The major goals of the extended teacher preparation program are as 
fol lows : 



The professional teacher: 



1. Possesses self-understanding. 

2. Has knowledge of life-long human growth, development, and learning, 
and applies this knowledge to teaching childre? a'ld adolescents. 

3. Is skilled in human relations. 

4. Understands curriculum planning and is skilled choosing and 
adapting instructional strategies to implement varying currict'la. 

5. Understands the educational needs exceptional learners, the 
procedures used to identify them, and the recommended educational 
methods for instructing theiii in the least restrictive environments. 

6. Evaluates student learners and uses edncatiional research maAhodologi 
to improve instruction and student Earning. | 

7. Understands tiie scope of the teaching profession and the school as 
a social-political organization. 

8. Is a liberally educated person. 

9. Has adequate knowledgeof at least one subject area included ^in the 
public school curriculum. 

Each goal v/as translated into a series of objectives; the final list 
consists of 45 expected program outcomes. The goals and objectives were 
developed and revised by several committees and were firilly approved by 
School of Educatior^ faculty in July 1980, Each goal and objective is 
considered generic and expresses our expectations for every teacher regardles 
of grade level or subject area, 

Each objective v/ill be ft>rther explicated in the form of more directly 
measurable competencies. In effect. School of Education faculty have 
conceptualized what thei believe professional teachers need to know and be 
able to do to practice their process, on sdfely and effectively. 



Source: Oalo P. Scar^nell ^nci John E. riuenthe,\ '*The Development of an 
Extended Program. " Journal of Teacher Educati_on, 1981 , 32(1), 
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The goals and objectives of the 
prograjn» developed by consnittees 
and approved by the faculty* are 
considered generic to "safe pro* 
fessional practice*** They represent 
what every teacher should know or be 
able to do to function safely and effecti^^y 
with Gt*ident8 regardless of grade level or 
subject area* 

Source; Scannell and Guenther. "Tht't Develoipiaent of an Extended 
Program^ in JTE, January and Febi:ruary» 1901; and from progront materials 

given to Dean Gilberts by 0ean ScaiuT>ll. Corrected and approved Lelon R. Capps, Associate Dean* June 2S» 1365. 
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APPENDIX E 



The Georgia Performance-based Certification System 



The situation in Geo qia prompted professionalstoask for organization 
and control of certification. In 1974, the 5,400 in-state teacher education 
graduates matched the teacher turnover in the state. A shortage was created 
when some of those ■^'^aduiites chose not to look for teaching jobs and others 
who jegan teaching left within three years of their start. J. William Leach 
(1980) describe, the problem: 



Som3 of these {b,400) people went on to graduate school, 
marriage, military service or ether professions. Business and 
industry have learned that graduates in elementary education 
a»^e among the most liberally educated people available. Our 
deficit was made *!p by recruiting teachers from out of state. 
The shortage was compounded by the high drop-out rate; almost 
two out of three beginning teachers dropped out of teaching 
by the end of the third year. 

Cont=*cts with these teacher droputs and the school 
system that hired them, primarily indicate problems of 
performance, including lack of classroom management, motiva- 
tional and ccmmunication skills. Secondarily, lack of 
kfn^wledge cf the subject to be taught was a problem. Too 
rjafty .former tea'^hers indicated a lack of suppor^iive super- 
vi'^ibn ana they were tuo deeply in trcuble betorfe h^lp 
was 'Available, (p. 64) ^ ^^i 

i 

The Georgia State Department of Education and repret^entatives from the 
teaching profession convinced their legislature not tO| legislatively mandate 
proposed certiri cation rules befor'^ they, the profession, icould design an 
acceptable plan. The State Superintendent of Schools^ and the Chancell"r of 
the University System of Georgia appointed a steering committee that wrote 
reco mmendations after roliciting input from all levels of tho profession. 
Years of writing tests, developing assessment instruments, and planning 
governance and ope»^ation of certification proci?dures were followed with 
approval by the legislature of laws to enforce ar.d Tr<oney to findince a 
comprehensive assessment -induction procedure for beginning teachers. 
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After completing a tejcner preparation program in Georgia or another 
state, candidates for certif ic<j*'^in now take tests appropriate to their teaching 
field. Upon satisfactorily passing the tests, candidates receive non-renewable 
cprtificates valid for three years during which time they are evaluated on their 
competence in 14 specific skills by assessment teams. Each team consists o^ 
an administrator, a teacher certified in the appropriate subject area and a 
representative (a data collector) from one of the state's 17 Regional Assessment 
Centers- 

The ^Si ssment centers are staffed former teachers, trained as data 

collectors who, in addition to evaluating classroom performance, work ^*f1th 

candidates for certification to help them improve in areas in which performance 

is weak. There is one data collector for every 50 beginning teachers- State 

law also mandates that at least two teachers and one administrator In every 

school must tako 50 hours of evaluation training. These persons in the school 

are trained in addition to tie data collectors, 
f 

This kind of training might be considered inservice for the 10,000 out 
of 60,000 teachers '^n\Georgia who, according to benderson (1982), had completed 
the 50**hour evaluati\)n iraining, fven though this training 1s not labeled 
inservice, it probably can be inferred that there is no teacher in Georgia who 
has not reviewed and at least reflected on the 14 teaching skills listed on the 
assessment instruments-Generic Teaching Competencies and Their Indicators for 
Assessing Student Teachers and Beginning Teachers. 
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Improving the Quality of Teacher Kducaticn in Oregon 

At a recent meeting of State Sysu-m deans and directors of education you 
invited us *'to come u\> with a proposal or proposals for improving the quality 
of teacher education programs in Oregon*** 

We appreciate the challenge and the oiportunity and are hap'y to respond to 
your request. 

Current Directions? and Emphases 

We point out, first of all, some efforts wnich have been made and directions 
whicli have been charted^ particularly in the last four or five years, to 
impi'ove the quality of teacher education m the state* 

1* Extended Field Ex iier i ences , Greater stress is being placed in our 
teacher education programs on extended field experience in which the 
candidate mast demonstrate competence as a teacher in on-going 
school and coitununity settings. In addition to a term of full*timc 
student teaching, toucher education students engage in a series of 
pre-student teaching practica and field experiences* 

2, Increased Inyojy ement of Scho ol P ersonnel* Along with the emphasis 
on extended fielJ experience h<is come greatly increased involvement 
of public school personnel, loc^il school districts, and educational 
service di5;tricts in the de\elopment, impl ementat ion , and evaluation 
of teacher education programs* All of the State System institutions 
have c-gani2ed consortia to bring together the institutions and 
repre entatives of the puhli^ school;; and the districts in their ^ 
iimneciate area in a mutual eflort to strengthen teacher preparation* 

3 < Strengthen ang Requ i rements for Admission and Retention* Requi rements 
for admission to and retention in teacher education programs have 
been strengthened, GVA requirements overall and in the teaching 
field have been raised; greater emphasis has been given to successful 
performance la field practica; and most recently standards of profi* 
Ciency in the basic skills have bien set by the State System institu- 
tions as a condition of entry to a teacher education program* 

Common Methodolo gy a nd Octa Bjse for Evaluating G r aduates* Cons Ider* 
able progress has been m^^de iu developing a common methodology for 
gathering essential data .'n following up and evaluating the teacher 
education graduates * From such evaluative follow-up, the institutions 
gain insights as to new dir'*^tions for their programs ^ or aspects of 
their programs that need strengthening* 

^* Prof ession-Wid e Supp ort Syste m fo r the Continued Professional Develop- 
ment of School Personnel* The institutions have exercised leadership 
in workiDg with various segjtents of the education profession and 
various teacher^related agencies and organisations in oaking a 
profession-vide study of the needs of school personnel for inservice 
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and staff development program!^ and activities* Progress has been 
made in designing a profession-vide support system for the continued 
professional development of experienced teachers, An Interagency 
Continued Professional Developuient Council has been established to 
help monitor ant! coordinate on-going staff development activities 
and programs. 

6. Individual Colle g e and University Improvement Programs. In addition to 
the System-vjde changes and improvements summarized above, individual 
institutions have developed numerous innovative prc^gram changes tanging 
from new programs -^n technology education (including computers -in edu- 
cation) to programs of research, development^ and service to school 
districts . 

7* Reviev of Teaching Endorsements snd Certification ^" -^quirements . The 

Teacher Standards and Practices Commission, with tue help of the teacher 
preparatory institutions and various teachcr-^related organizations and 
agencies^ is in the process of reviewing all teaching endorsements and 
certification requirements in order to make revisions that will strengthen 
teacher education program? in the state* 

8 • Recommendations of the Joint Boards* Committee on Teacher Education. 

A very significant development in shaping the future of teacher education 
in Oregon Las been the work of the Joint Boards* Committee on Teacher 
Education. Its report and recommendations will have a major impact on 
teacher educatiou m the state. The Committee is continuing to function 
and helping to monitor and coordinate the efforts of the various segments 
of the teacher education community in iinplementating committee recommenda*' 
ti ons . 

Proposed Improvements 
A, Meed to Improve Current Model of Teacher Education 
Proble-g 

The present model for programs in teach^.^r education in Oregon is i >ur 
years of preservice preparation for the basic ctrtificate, with v.i 
additional year leading to the t 'tandard certificate required for second- 
ary teachers^ but optional for elementary teachers. There is a growing 
feeling across the country and 'J growing body ot research that thiis model 
is inadequiite. 

t 

Bow should the model be improved? What are the changes needed? We 
consider the following to be crucial; 

1* Both the liberal arts and professional education components in our 
programs need to be strengthened. 

Now» Bore than ever* with the accelerating explosion of knowledge 
and tbe increasing complexity of social an'i econoiiic issues* a 
teacher Aust have a stroiQg background in the liberal arts. To 
be liberally educated implies both a breadth of knowledge as well 
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as deptbt with the ability to make conncrtions across <1isciplines 
of knowirdftc and see how one's specialty rel^^'es to others. To the 
background in chc libcrnl arts muri. be added sufficient deprl^ and 
understand. n^^ in the te^ichin^ specialty. 

It is equally important to be truly educated in the strategies of 
teachingt to be able to create an appropriate lear^^iog envi roameot , 
and adapt to student differences and changing circumstances- 
Currentlyt in the four-year program for the preparation of secondary 
tcacher:>t Si^ate System institutions devote 16% to 20% of the total 
credit hours to profe<;siOt(al education. In elementary education 
programs* the percentage ranges from 30% to 47%, Included in pro- ( 
fessional education ere all the pre-student teaching and 'tudent 
teachinf, fiold experit^nces. Too little time is being given to the 
mastery of teaching strategies and the demonstration of their ma>* 
teiry by the student prior to ceits fication* 

It should be recogniz/d that ve are much better ir*^ormed by research 
about what is assocf<*ted with effective schools ar.d etf*ctive teachers 
than we were ten years ago< However* there must be sufficient time 
to alio-' for careful and extended integration of theory atid practice. 

2 < The P rese nt cmjp h a s i s _on providing a conti nuiun of extensive and sys*' 
lem^lic field experiences should be continued and extended to includ e 
induction into the teaching professio n. 

As indicated previously* State System institutions have greatly 
strengthened the field^based aspects of their programs- A recent 
Board's Office study indicated tii,it in addition to - full terra of 
student te«chingt elementary cducatior: studcn':> spent a total of 
200 clock hourst on the averaget and i^econdary eaucation students 
spen^ 100 clock hours in the schools in pre-student teai-hing practica. 

An 'additional component needs to be ^hdded. <n preparing teachers we 
mustladd to the notion of preservice teacher education i nduction in to 
the t?cachinR profession . There is heightened awareness ir> the state 
of the need for providing a favorable school climate and adequate 
support for the bejginning teacher Tte school district may have 
primary resporr ibility for this induction^ but the teacher education 
institutions ^nd the stite department of education also have a Vital 
i-oXe in play- It is particulaily important that the induction 
program grow out of and he articulated with tu2 preservice program 
through such arrangements as intemshipSt an extended first year of 
teaching under close superv^.siont or other kinds of field^hased 
programs. 

Can all of the above be achieved in a four^year pro^rim? We think O^t, 
particularly if the need is for addit:i«:>nal liberal a ts and professional 
education and effectively iiokiog the first year of teaching with the 
preservice pro^^ram, A minimum of fivt; years it need#*d. It may be 
desirable to provide for provisional certificatif n afti^r ^->ur yearr in 
sooe instances t but the full program fcr basic certification should te 
extended at least to five years. 
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administration and community college education are further examples of 
joint programs. 

Other c oo perative and joint proRrams need to be developed^ particularly 
to provide specialized services in areas of hi&h cost. For example, we 
should coQsider developing Joint programs (SOSC md EOSC uith other State 
System institutions) in 4reas such as the education of the handicapped 
and counseling in the southern and eastern regions of the state. 
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3* Portland Statf^ University 

PSU has launclieu a pilot co operative field-based teacher education 
prOfiram » also with the Beaverton schools* The program permits 
elementary and secondary ^.ducation students to complete their pro- 
fessional work in the field during the final three or four tenos of 
the program to qualify for the basic tefaching certificate. The 
second phase of the program (still being developed) is focused on 
cooperatively planning and developing with th^ school district a 
prograrD to strengthen and support beginning teachers in the school 
district as they move through three years of probationary "service 
toward being awarded tenure. 

4. Southe rn OrefiOn State College 

SOSC is in the process of developing a five-year model with plans to 
have the model operational next fall (1983). Essential features of 
the program that have been agreed upon include: (a) integration of 
pre and ioservice education, (b) operation of the program^ at least 
in part, on the school site, (c) full year of «;tudent teaching with 
trained cooperating teachers, (d) instruction by both college and 
school personnel tieing together practicum and theory, (e) adapting 
courses to the development stages in a teacher*s career--sui^'ival , 
consolidation, renewal, and continuity, and (f) a process of 
research "based instruction in theory, demonstration, practice, 
and coaching. 

5* Eastern Oregon State Colle^^e 

In considering an extended model for teacher preparation, EOSC feels 
it must huild on the strengths of its current programs in meeting 
the needs for qualified school personnel in the rural regions of 
eastern Oregon. A strong relationship has been developed between 
on^campus courseworK and field experiences through a system of 
rotating student teaching nlaceroent within the ten-county region 
and the development of d Itural Center for Educational Development 
operating with an advisory' consortium. Secondary education candi- 
dates must qualify in at least two teaching areas to Jieet instruc- 
tional needs in a rural or small scbool assignisent^ 

An extended model would provide opportunity to strengthen and expand 
the current thrusts of the EOSC programs. It would also make it 
feasible for the college to work with the districts in the region 
to provide on-the-job supervision for the first-year teacher and 
to integrate induction into teaching with the preservice proj^ram. 
EOSC would plan to offer regional eerDinars for first-year teachers 
which would also be open to experienced teachers interested in 
furthering their professional growth. 

A careful evaluation of these various aodel programs after they are 
ioplemented is essential if they are to serve as a basis for improving 
the quality of teacher education in Oregon. The Board's Office, in 
cooperation with th6 dea n s and directors of educat ion^ will designate 
•D interinstitutional committee with desirable expertise to develop 
criteri_a_and standaTds for the evaluation oT the prog^'ams and assist 
io the evaluation process. ^ 
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Need for Furl hor ColloCtien of pjt d a nd Refinomeni of Procedures in 
Assuring Proficiency in tho Basic Sttills 

Definite standards of proficiency in the basic skills have been set by 
the State System institutions as a condition of entry to a teacher edu- 
cation program- These include jchieving satisfactory scores on the 
California Achieveiocnl Tests in eading, language, and tnatheniatics; 
making satisfactory scores on an essay test; and performing successfully 
in an interview which focuses on communication skiHs> 

A centralized data bantc has been established. Data have been collected 
over the past year (1981-82). The continued collection and analysis of 
data will make it possible to refine and matte necessary changes in pro* 
ceduros and policies. 

Need to Support and Initiate New Programs in "Technology and Education'* 

Our rapiOly clianging scientif ic*techriological world is creating major 
new problems and opportunities in education. This highly technological 
society has direct implications for the training of future teachers, 
educational leaders, and school personnel. The institutions are begio- 
ning to develop courses and programs to address this need. We propose 
the development of selected_pi lot centers and programs designed to 
demons t rate preservice and inservice models for training and restrainin g 
educational personnel in the utilization of high technology in teaching* 
learning situations, 

Noed for ?^esoarch and Evaluation 

There is need to take strong steps to develop a system*wide program of 
research and evaluation designed to continuously upgrade the quality of 
teacher education > 

Ve need to establish oechanisms that keep our education faculty abreast 
of research that impacts the preparation of teachers and find ways to 
pool our efforts so that the finding:: of research can be incorporated 
in our preparation programs. 

The following are soroe areas of research on which we hope to focus: 

1* Continue research underway on evaluating the quality of our 
graduates , 

2« Evaluate demonstration teacher eiucation programs which have been 
initiated , 

3* Determine appropriateness of current standards of admission to 
teacher education* 

Weed to Develop Expanded Interinstitutional Cooperative Programs in 
Education 

We strongly support the recent Dcrger of the OSU and WOSC schools oC 
education. It is a strong move in the direction of making cooperative 
•nd more effective use of resources. The recently developed bi-uriivcr- 
sity and tri'-university doctoral programs (U0» OSU, and PSU) in school 
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administration and community college education are further examples of 
joint programs. 

Other c oo perative and joint programs need to be developed^ particularly 
to provide specitilized services in areaa of high cost. For example, we 
should consider developing joint programs (SOSC and EOSC ivith other State 
System institutions) in iireas such as the education of the handicapped 
and counseling in tbe southern aad eastern regions of the state. 
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